Babies 
Can  Make 

A 

Sunday 

Sermon 


THE  SCENE  ac  left  is  not  a  nursery 
school;  it's  the  cradle-rocking  service 
at  Hirst  Methodist  Church  in  Lind- 
strom,  Minn.  And,  believe  it  or  not, 
that  relaxed  youngster  is  preaching 
the  sermon.  The  minister  must  envy 
the  attention  he  commands! 

The  tot  really  cannot  talk  yet,  of 
course,  but  his  presence  is  a  testimony 
to  the  ongoing  life  of  the  Church  and 
the  strength  of  families  built  on  faith. 
Each  year  on  Church-School  Rally 
Day,  Lindstrom  Methodists  bring 
their  preschool  children  to  the  wor- 
ship service. 

Babies  born  within  the  last  year 
are  brought  forward  one  by  one  and 
placed  in  the  cradle.  Mrs.  Seth  Peter- 
son, chairman  of  the  special  service, 
introduces  each  child  and  reads  orig- 
inal verses  while  the  choir  provides  a 
background  of  lullabies  and  hymns. 
The  toddlers  come  to  the  altar,  where 
they  receive  bouquets  of  flowers. 

"I  don't  preach  a  sermon  on  that 
Sunday,"  says  Pastor  John  C.  Black- 
ford. "Actually,  the  entire  service  is  a 
sermon,  and  a  very  dramaticone  It 
creates  a  feeling  of  closeness." 

Thecradle-rockingcustom,  brought 
to  this  country  by  Swedish  immi- 
grants, came  to  Lindstrom  40  years 
ago  from  North  Dakota.  The  cradle 
—Early  American  in  design— belongs 
to  the  Albert  Obergs,  who  bought  it 
for  their  children  at  auction. 

Modern  babies,  accustomed  to 
cribs,  react  unpredictably  to  cradle- 
rocking.  They  may.  cry,  gurgle,  try  t  > 
escape,  stare,  or  just  sleep  through  it 
all.  The  adults  are  more  predictable. 
They  always  beam  with  pride! 


Four  kindergarten  children, 
cautioned  to  exercise  restraint,  rock, 
the  cradle  by  tugging  gently 
at  ribbons  tied  to  the  corner  posts. 


Christian 
Family 
Living 

(Circa  1 11 5) 


It  IS  POSSIBLE  that  with  this  painting 
— which  very  well  could  illustrate  Christian 
family  living  in  the  early  1700s-  artist 
Charles  Hargens  has  traced  the  Methodist 
( Ihurch  to  its  point  of  origin.  It  centers  on 
Susanna  Wesley,  mistress  of  Epworth  Rec- 
tory, and  the  son  who  would  grow  up  to 
found  the  church. 

Susanna,  a  woman  "of  rare  judgment 
and  sterling  piety"  presided  over  the  rec- 
tory during  John  Wesley's  crucible  yens. 
The  wife  of  tlu-  poetic  and  sometimes  im- 
pracl  leal  I  )r.  Samuel  Wesley,  she  gave  birth 

to  19  children,  not  all  ol  whom  survived.  It 
was  she,  a  strut  (list  1plm.11  1.1 11,  well 
grounded  in  languages  and  literature,  who 

largely  educated  the  children,  Through  it 

all,  her  main  concern  in  hie  was  to  elevate 
her  family  to  the  highest  level  ol  Christian 
living. 

In  history's  eye,  John  and  his  hymn-writ- 
ing brother  Charles  were  the  most  remark- 
able ol  this  remarkable  family,  Yet  it  is 

impossible  to  imagine  how  the  former,  for 
all  his  giant  intellect,  could  have  founded 
a  worldwide  church  without  the  training 
in  scholarship.  Christian  conduct,  and  per 
sonal  discipline  his  mothei  brought  to  the 
family. 

Mr.  Hargcns'  painting  shows  one  of  a 
scries  of  neighborhood  prayer  meetings 
Susanna  held  in  the  rectory  |  see  Old  I  '/• 
worth  Rectory,  March,  pages  ^7-44  |.  It  was 
an  unheard  of  thing  lor  a  woman  to  do, 
and  Sam  Wesley  did  not  exactly  approve. 
Hut  the  meetings  continued,  attended  by 
the  Wesley  children  and  the  neighbors. 
Many  scholars  have  tried  to  trace  the 
story  of  John  Wesley  through  almost  every 
day  of  his  long  life.  The  trail  thev  must 
follow  does  not  stop  at  Aldersgate,  where 
Wesley's  heart  was  "strangely  wanned"; 
nor  at  Oxford  University,  where  he  was 
first  called  "Methodist:'  Inevitably,  all  clues 
lead  back  across  the  mist -haunted  bogs  of 
ong  ago  to  a  remarkable  mother  in  the 
little  English  village  of  Epworth. 
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HEREVER 

CAKE 
ke  THIS 

is  bought  .  .  .v 


there  is  a 
successful  club  or  group 
selling  it.  (That's  the  only 
way  it's  available.) 

Weary  of  sponsor- 
ing projects  or  products 
that  need  an  apology  .  .  . 
the  kind  people  are  leary 
of  the  next  time  you  come 
around? 

To  set  your  consci- 
ence at  ease  . . .  and  your 
club  treasury  to  jingling 
.  . .  YOUR  group,  too,  can 
raise  the  funds  it  needs 
this  fall  by  selling 


omb  rauiT  a 


For  a  sample  and  detailed  in- 
formation .  .  .  fill  out  and  mail 
postage-free  card  on  rear  tab. 
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The  ADVANTAGES  of  selling 


*  NO  INITIAL  INVESTMENT  *  A  product  that  people  want 
to  buy.  ^r  Bonus  plan  for  even  greater  profit.  ^  EACH  CAKE 
UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED.  *  Complete  advertis- 
ing material  furnished  at  no  cost,  ^r  Club  services  planned  for 
your  group's  successful  project,  "k  More  profit  per  sale  than 
any  other  QUALITY  fall  fund-raising  product. 

Disadvantages?  None  that  we  know  of  unless  you  mind  people  calling  at  all  hours 
to  buy  Benson's  OLD  HOME  FRUIT  CAKE! 

MORE     PROFIT     PER     SALE     THAN     ANY     OTHER 
QUALITY      FALL      FUND-RAISING      PRODUCT 


w 


p.  o.  box  71 


athens,  ga. 


■ 


^njj? 


Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with  thine?  Dost  thou  love  and 
sent-  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  oj  fellowship. 

—John   Wesley    (1703-1791) 


A.NYONE  WHO  would  abolish  the  family— and 

there  are  these  who  would  it  they  could — has  a 
lew  million  little  fortresses  to  knock  over  in  the 
process.  This  thought  struck  us  the  other  da)  while 
we  were  putting  together  this  special  issue  on 
Christian  Family  Living  1962,  which  will  help  set 
the  stage  for  Methodism's  Fourth  National  Confer- 
ence on  Family  Life  that  convenes  in  Chicago 
October  19-21.  Hut  the  family,  sometimes  taken  as 
much  for  granted  as  air  and  sunshine,  is  beginning 
to  command  attention  by  both  church  and  nation 
as  a  powerful  force  for  good  in  die  world. 

"Over  the  past  three  or  four  decades,"  notes 
General  John  F.  McMahon  of  the  Volunteers  of 
America,  "the  family  has  been  scrutinized,  criticized, 
praised,  condemned,  dissected,  pummeled,  pulled, 
and  hauled.  It  has  even  been  declared  obsolete.  But 
I  might  add  that  in  two  nations  where  this  occurred, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  it  was 
found  ultimatelv  that  the  family  was  far  tougher 
than  the  forces  that  sought  to  suppress  it  .  .  . 

"This  is  no  surprise.  The  forces  that  make  a 
family,  like  those  that  hold  the  atom  together,  are 
marvelously  powerful  .  .  .  these  binding  and  creative 
forces  exert  a  powerful  influence,  as  we  all  know, 
and  if  the  world  and  its  social  changes  shape  the 
family,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  family,  in  compa- 
rable measure,  shapes  the  world  and  brings  about 
social  changes." 

The  church's  concern  in  this  respect  will  be  spot- 
lighted when  some  3,000  delegates  to  the  Conference 
on  Family  Life  gather  in  Chicago  two  months 
hence.  A  high  point  of  the  program,  which  will 
include  40  work  groups,  will  be  the  presentation  of 
Methodism's  Family-of-the-Year.  (Four  years  ago, 
you  will  remember,  the  honor  went  to  the  James 
Detweiler  family  of  Burbank,  Calif.) 

As  this  is  being  written,  the  1962  selection  is  still 
somewhere  in  a  handful  of  finalists  being  considered 
by  Together  and  a  distinguished  panel  of  judges. 
There  were  nearly  400  entries.  The  story  of  the 
winner  will  be  told  in  words  and  pictures  in  our 
November  issue,  to  be  distributed  at  the  conference. 
We  hope  our  readers,  and  members  of  the  manv 
fine  Christian  families  nominated  by  their  respective 
districts,  will  understand  how  difficult  it  has  been 
to  choose  the  one  family.  It  was  no  less  so  in  1951 
(the  Glenn  Burtons  of  Tifton,  Ga.),  in  1954  (the 
Henry  Barkers  of  Boaz,  Ala.),  and  in  1958  (the 
Detweilers);  but  one  of  our  compensations  recently 
was  to  go  back  for  a  brief  visit  with  each  in  Former 
Families-of-the-Year  [pages  32-34]. 

There  will  be  prominent  speakers  at  the  confer- 
ence, too — men  like  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy,  Los 
Angeles  Area;  Dr.  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre,  distinguished 
theologian;  Ralph  Edwards  of  television  and  radio 
fame;  and  the  Rev.  Bob  Richards,  Christian  athlete 
and  Olympic  pole  vault  champion.  Bishop  Hazen 
G.  Werner,  Ohio  Area,  will  preside. — Your  Editors 
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Lifetime  Hospitalization 


^^PAYS  $100.00  WEEKLY  FROM  FIRST  DAY,  EVEN  FOR  LIFE 


NO  WAITING  PERIOD!        NO  AGE  LIMIT!        NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL! 


Here's  good  news  for  those  of  you  who 
do  not  drink.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  you 
can  get  the  newest  and  most  modern 
type  of  hospitalization  coverage  at  an 
unbelievably  low  rate  because  the  Gold 
Star  Policy  is  offered  to  non-drinkers 
ONLY!  Think  of  it!  $100.00  weekly 
from  the  first  day  and  for  as  long  as 
you  remain  in  the  hospital! 

PAID  TO  YOU  IN  CASH 

This  money  is  paid  to  you  in  cash  to 
be  used  for  rent,  food,  hospital  or  doc- 
tor bills — anything  you  wish — and  your 
policy  can  never  be  cancelled  simply  be- 
cause you  get  old,  or  have  too  many 
claims. 

Every  day,  over  64,000  people  enter 
our  hospitals — 47,000  of  these  for  the 
first  time.  No  one  knows  whose  turn  will 
be  next,  whether  yours  or  mine.  But  we 
do  know  that  a  fall  on  the  sidewalk  or 
stairs  in  your  home,  or  some  sudden 
illness  could  put  you  in  the  hospital  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  could  cost  many 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  dollars. 

If  you  do  not  drink  and  are  carrying 
ordinary  hospitalization  insurance,  you 
are,  in  reality,  helping  to  pay  for  the  ac- 
cidents and  hospital  bills  of  those  who 
do  drink.  This  is  an  unfair  penalty. 


COMPARE  THESE  LOW  RATES 

Since  we  limit  our  membership  to  non- 
drinkers  only,  you  save  up  to  40%  on  com- 
parable hospitalization.  Any  individual 
who  does  not  drink,  regardless  of  age, 
can  apply  for  this  new  type  of  low-cost 
protection.  Even  if  you  are  covered  by 
another  policy,  the  Gold  Star  Plan  will 
supplement  that  coverage  and  pay  in 
addition  to  your  present  policy.  Because 
it  costs  only  pennies  a  day  to  have  this 
wonderful  protection  against  sickness 
and  accidents,  many  of  our  members 
have  insured  their  parents  as  well  as 
themselves.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  you  can  collect.  Full  bene- 
fits go  into  effect  the  day  your  policy  is 
issued.  We  invite  you  to  compare  these 
low  rates  and  unusual  benefits  with  any 
other  similar  hospitalization  insurance. 
We  know  you  will  find  that  Gold  Star 
offers  the  finest  coverage  for  less  money. 

LOW  RATES  FOR  NON-DRINKERS 

This  wonderful,  generous  protection 
costs  only  $4  a  month  for  each  adult,  age 
19  through  64,  or  $40  for  twelve  full 
months.  For  each  child  under  19,  tire  rate 
is  $3  per  month,  or  $30  for  12  months. 
And  remember,  with  Gold  Star,  the 
NO-LIMIT  hospital  plan,  there  is  NO 
LIMIT  on  how.  long  you  can  stay  in  the 


hospital,  NO  LIMIT  on  the  number  of 
times  you  can  collect  (the  company 
can  never  cancel  your  policy),  and  NO 
LIMIT  on  age! 

SENIOR  CITIZENS  POLICY 
FOR  PEOPLE  OVER  65 

As  you  know,  those  over  65  frequently 
find  it  difficult  to  get  hospitalization  in- 
surance. Not  with  Gold  Star!  Why 
should  our  elder  citizens  who  need  it 
most  be  denied  this  protection?  Gold 
Star  offers  a  special  Senior  Citizen's 
Policy  for  people  who  are  65  or  over, 
at  a  cost  of  only  $6.00  per  month,  or 
$60.00  per  year.  This  policy  has 
identically  the  same  liberal  benefits  as 
the  standard  Gold  Star  $100.00  per 
week  policy,  and  is  good  for  life! 

WHY  THIS  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 
WAS  FORMED 

The  Gold  Star  Total  Abstainers'  Policy 
was  originated  by  De  Moss  Associates, 
who  felt  that  folks  who  do  not  drink 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  special  protec- 
tion at  a  special  rate.  This  is  the  very 
first  hospitalization  policy  ever  designed 
for  and  sold  only  to  total  abstainers.  This 
plan  is  underwritten  by  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremost  companies  and  now  has 
satisfied  policyholders  in  all  50  states,  in 
Canada  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 


OuttttutcU*?  jlvuu**.  S<u,:    COMPARE  THESE  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS: 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON,  United  States  Senator,  Kan- 
sas: "As  a  teetotaler,  I  am  delighted  that  Arthur 
De  Moss  has  worked  out  a  practical  plan  to  pro- 
vide hospitalization  for  non-drinkers  at  a  reduced 
cost.  I  would  urge  those  who  are  concerned  about 
their  financial  security  to  take  advantage  of  this 
excellent    opportunity." 


BISHOP      FRED      P.      CORSON,      Bishop,      Philadelphia 


Area,  The  Methodist 
Methodist  Council:  "I 
Star  Total  Abstainers 
believe  it  to  be  sound 
point.  A  selected  risk 
abstainers    only    should 


Church;  President,  World 
have  studied  the  Cold 
Hospitalization  Plan  and 
from  an  insurance  stand- 
insurance  policy  for  total 
bring    down    the    cost    of 


dA 


hospital    insurance   considerably. 


UPTON  SINCLAIR,  Pulitzer  Prize  author:  "I  think 
your  idea  of  giving  people  the  insurance  discount 
which  they  earn  by  not  shortening  their  lives  with 
alcohol  is  a  brilliant  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
counted  in  on  it." 


NO  AGE  LIMIT.   Same  liberal  benefits  whether  you  are  1   or  100! 
GUARANTEED  RENEWABLE.   Only  YOU  can  cancel  your  policy.  Your  protec- 
tion continues  as  long  as  you  live! 

NO  WAITING  PERIODS.  Full  benefits  go  into  effect  noon  of  the  day  your  pol- 
icy is  issued.  And  Cold  Star  pays  from  the  very  first  day  you  enter  the  hos- 
pital. 

NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL.  Policy  is  mailed  to  your  home.  Claim  checks  are 
sent  air  mail  special  delivery,  directly  to  you,  and  can  be  used  for  rent,  food, 
hospital,  doctor  bills — any  purpose  you  wish! 

GOOD  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD.  Cold  Star  has  satisfied  policyholders  in 
all  50  states  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

YOU  PAY  ONLY  FOR  PROTECTION.  No  policy  fees;  no  enrollment  fees;  no 
membership  dues! 


ADDITIONAL  GOLD  STAR  BENEFITS 
Pays  S2000.00  cash  for  accidental  death. 
Pays  S2000.00  cash  for  accidental  loss  of 
one  hand,  or  one  foot,  or  sight  of  one  eye. 
Pays  S6000.00  cash  for  accidental  loss  of 
both  hands,  or  both  feet,  or  sight  of 
both   eyes. 


ONLY  CONDITIONS  NOT  COVERED 
Every  kind  of  sickness  and  accident  is 
covered,  except  hospitalization  caused  by 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  narcotics, 
pre-existing  conditions,  mental  or  nerv- 
ous disorders,  any  act  of  war,  or  preg- 
nancy.   Everything   else    IS   covered! 


"Special  Protection   for  Special  People" 


DE  MOSS  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  VALLEY  FORGE,  PENNA 
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Coverage  for  Non-Drinkers  ONLY!! 


NO  LIMIT  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  YOU  CAN  COLLECT! 


"We  are  very  well  pleased: 

We  received  your   draft   this   morning.    We 
are  very  well  pleased  with   Gold  Star  pro- 
tection,  and  we  will  recommend  it   to  our 
friends." 
Dr.  George  W.  Conn,  Monticello,  Mississippi. 

"Great  comfort  at  my  age: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
that  I  have  taken  your  hospitalization.  It  is 
a  great  comfort  to  know  I  have  it  at  my  age, 
because  I  don't  have  much  else  to  help  me. 
I  gladly  recommend  it  to  others.  I  cannot 
say  how  much  I  appreciate  it." 

Mrs.  Elnora  Crafty,  Ada,  Ohio. 


"Your  second  check  received: 

Your  second  check  was  just  received.  Fol- 
lowing the  check  you  sent  two  months  ago 
for  my  wife's  illness,  it  reinforces  my  con- 
fidence in  your  organization,  and  deepens  my 
appreciation  of  your  services." 

].  Newton  Hayes,  Pittsburgh,  N.Y. 

"Brought  me  peace  of  mind: 

Thank  you  for  your  check  in  amount  of 
$442.87  in  prompt  payment  for  a  month  in 
the  hospital  following  an  accident  which  oc- 
curred just  two  weeks  after  I  received  my 
policy.  I  am  so  grateful  for  the  financial  help 
and  peace  of  mind  it  brought  me  at  the  time 
it  was  needed." 

Miss  Narah  T.  Jackson,  Cliicago,  Illinois. 

"Thank  you  tor  check: 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  check 
you  sent  me.  I  do  appreciate  it,  hut  am  sor- 
ry that  I  had  to  put  in  a  claim  even  before 
I  got  my  policy.  I  have  recommended  you 
to  others." 

Lester  R.  Ilcffel finger, 
Wyomissing,  Pennsylvania. 


WE  WILL  MAIL  YOUR  POLICY  FOR  YOUR 

FREE  EXAMINATION 


SEND  NO  MONEY!  No  salesman 
will  call.  In  the  privacy  of  your 
own  home,  read  the  policy  care- 
fully. Have  it  checked  by  your 
lawyer,  your  doctor,  your  friends 
or  some  trusted  advisor.  Make 
sure  it  provides  exactly  what 
we've  told  you  it  does.  Then  when 


you  have  convinced  yourself,  be- 
yond any  doubts,  that  this  policy 
is  everything  we've  claimed  for 
it  .  .  .  mail  us  your  first  premium. 
You  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  by  mailing  your 
application    immediately! 


HERE'S  ALL  YOU   DO: 

Fill  out  application  below. 
la  Enclose  in  an  envelope. 
EjMail  to  De  Moss  Associates,  Inc.  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

You  will  receive  your  GOLD  STAR  POLICY  promptly  by  mail. 
—     No  Salesman  will  call.  


APPLICATION    FOR 

Gold  Star  Total  Abstainers'  Hospitalization  Policy 


Name  (Please  Print). 

Street  or  RD  # 

City 


0-1-8851-092 


.Zone. 


.State. 


Date  of  Birth:  Month Day Year Height Weight 

My  occupation  is 

My  beneficiary  is Relationship. 


-Age. 


I  also  hereby  apply  for  coverage  for  the  members  of  my  family  listed  below: 


NAME  (Please  Print) 

AGE    J  HGHT. 

WGHT. 

BENEFICIARY 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  have  you  or  any  person  listed  above  ever  had 
high  or  low  blood  pressure,  heart  trouble,  diabetes,  cancer,  arthritis  or  tuberculosis  or 
have  you  or  they,  within  the  last  five  years,  been  disabled  by  either  accident  or  illness, 
had  medical  advice  or  treatment,  taken  medication  for  any  condition,  or  been  advised  to 
have  a  surgical  operation?  □  Yes  □  No 

If  so,  give  details  stating  person  affected,  cause,  date,  name  and  address  of  attending 
physician  and  whether  fully  recovered: 


Neither  I  nor  any  other  person  listed  above  uses  alcoholic  beverages,  and  I  hereby  do 
apply  for  a  policy  with  the  understanding  that  the  policy  will  not  cover  any  conditions 
existing  prior  to  the  issue  date,  and  that  it  shall  be  issued  solely  and  entirely  in  reliance 
upon  the  written  answers  to  the  above  questions. 


Dote:    Signed .V. 

Form  GS  713-3  W 


HERE 
ARE 
THE 
LOW 

GOLD 
STAR 

RATES 


Each  adult  age 
65-100  pay*  i 


Each  child  age  1  8 
and  under  poyi 


IF    YOU    PAY 
MONTHLY 


L-*»6. 


if  you  pay 

YEARIY 


40- 


60. 


30. 


IMPORTANT  Should  you  decide  to  keep  your  Gold  Star 
Policy,  please  indicate  how  you  would  prefer  making 
your  premium  payments:        Q  Monthly     □  Annually 

SEND   NO   MONEY   NOW! 


THE  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 
is    underwritten    by    the 
following    leading    com- 
panies, (depending  upon 
your  state  of  residence)  : 

Guarantee    Trult    Life 

Insurance     Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Ola*    Security    Life 

Insurance     Company 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

World  Mutual   Health  & 

Accident  Int.  Co.  of  Pa. 

King  of  Prussia,  Penna. 


MAIL  THIS 

APPLICATION 

TO 


)DE  MOSS  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  pennaY  F0RGE 


September    1  962\  Together 


SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Who  Can  Name  That  Tunc? 

EARL  R.  BULL,  Ret.  Missionary 

Newark,  Ohio 

In  E.  Stanley  Jones  Conducts  an 
Ashram  [July,  page  2],  you  state  that 
I  Will  Not  Be  Afraid,  a  hymn  was  set 
to  the  music  of  a  Japanese  war  song. 
It  may  have  been  originally  a  Japanese 
war  song,  but  was  it  not  the  marching 
song  of  students  in  one  of  our  Chinese 
girls  schools  as  they  hiked  to  a  new 
site  in  western  China  to  escape  the  in- 
vading  Japanese? 

Thank  You,   Sir! 

CARADINE  R.  HOOTON,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

Board   of   Christian   Social   Concerns 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  College-Emphasis  Issue  of  To- 
gether is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  jour- 
nalism I  have  ever  seen.  Beautiful  in 
design,  it  also  is  profoundly  interesting 
in  content. 

Best  wishes  for  your  continued  suc- 
cess. 

Speaking  of  Obsessions   .   .   . 

A.  J.  BRUYERE,  Pastor 

First  Methodist   Church 

Powder  Springs,   Ga. 

Thank  you,  oh  so  much,  for  your 
quite  accurate  title  heading,  Education 
— Methodism's  Splendid  Obsession 
[June,  cover  and  page  37]. 

My  dictionary  defines  the  word  ob- 
session thusly:  "A  vexing  or  haunting, 
as  by  an  evil  spirit  or  morbidly  domi- 
nant idea;  the  fact  of  thus  being 
haunted;  also,  that  which  dominates  or 
afflicts  anyone  in  such  manner." 

Honestly,  I  could  have  thought  of  no 
better  word  to  use.  Our  church  is  be- 
ing brainwashed  to  the  extent  that 
if  a  person  has  a  degree  he  is  con- 
sidered educated,  and  if  he  does  not 
have  a  degree  he  is  considered  only 
semiliterate.  Thank  God  that  some  of 
our  great  preachers — and  some  of  our 
greatest  bishops — got  in  their  "licks" 
before  this  obsession  became  what  it  is, 
or  we  surely  would  have  either  sent 
them  to  another  denomination  or  kept 
them  safely  appointed  to  the  Podunk 
Junction   Circuit. 

We  agree  with  Pastor  Bruyere  that 
"obsession"  as  used  in  the  title  is  ac- 
curate— but  would  cite  definition  No. 
3    in    Webster's    Unabridged:     "3.    The 


persistent  and  disturbing  intrusion  of, 
or  anxious  and  unescapable  preoccupa- 
tion with,  an  idea  or  emotion;  also,  the 
emotion  or  idea." — Eds. 

Remember  Horace? 

EMORY  STEVENS  BUCKE,  Editor 

Nashville,    Tenn. 

To  bring  Together  up  to  date  on 
school  traditions  [see  College-Emphasis 
Issue,  June,  page  51],  I  should  report  on 
what  has  happened  at  Poultney,  Vt. 

There  our  junior  Green  Mountain 
College  owns  the  century-and-a-half- 
old  Two  Editors  Inn.  It's  so  named  to 
honor  George  Jones,  a  native  of  Poult- 
ney, who  was  a  cofounder  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Horace  Greeley,  who 
apprenticed  on  a  Poultney  paper  before 
he  founded  the  New  York  Tribune. 
These  ancient  rivals  are  now  brought 
together  on  the  inn's  signboard — but, 
appropriately,   back   to   back! 


Two  editors:  Their  views  still  differ. 

An  Extra  'Homecoming' 

WILLIAM  A.  WARD,  Asst.  to  Pres. 

Texas   Wesleyan  College 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

You  and  your  staff  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  most  excellent  June 
issue  which  so  effectively  featured 
Methodist  higher  education.  Those  of 
us  who  are  alumni  of  Methodist-related 
colleges  and  universities — and  particu- 
larly those  of  us  who  serve  these  insti- 
tutions   as    full-time    faculty    or    staff 


members — were  treated  to  an  extra 
"homecoming"  through  the  interesting 
and  attractive  pages  of  Together's  June 
issue. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Teaching    Doesn't   Pay   .   .   . 

HERBERT   SMITH 

Carbondale,   III. 

"Education  majors  can  gain  both 
money  and  experience  by  practice 
teaching  at  local  schools." — Together, 
June,  page  20. 

This  statement  is  false  and  mislead- 
ing. No  college  that  I  know  of  can 
legally  award  credit  for  any  teaching 
done  under  a  public-school  contract. 
All  states  demand  student  teaching  for 
certification,  but  most  specify  that  no 
financial  remuneration  can  be  made  to 
the  student.  College  and  university 
towns,  moreover,  are  the  very  poorest 
places  to  look  for  employment  as  a  sub- 
stitute teacher  because  of  the  many 
qualified  teachers — notably  wives  of 
faculty  members  and  students — who  are 
available. 

...   In   Fact,   It  Costs 

MARION    BROWN 

Rosemount,  Minn. 

I  would  like  to  challenge  one  of 
the  statements  made  in  Don't  Be  Afraid 
to  Borrow  for  College  [June,  page  20]. 

I  know  of  no  schools  at  which  "edu- 
cation majors  can  gain  both  money  and 
experience  by  practice  teaching  at  local 
schools" — because  schools  do  not  pay 
practice   teachers. 

In  fact,  the  practice-teaching  quarter 
frequently  is  the  most  expensive  of 
the  college  career. 

One  Belief — Shattered! 

J.  M.  JONES 

Ironton,   Ohio 

Paige  Carlin's  article,  A  Big  Church 
Can  Be  Friendly  [May,  page  18],  in 
which  he  describes  the  activities  of  the 
largest  church  in  Methodism,  fascinated 
me. 

I  have  come  down  through  the  years 
believing  that  to  be  a  member  of  a 
church  with  1,000  or  more  members  is 
to  be,  so  to  speak,  "in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness  alone  and  unaided." 

Now  I  am  sure  that  many  smaller 
churches  could  learn  something  from 
reading  about  the  activities  of  the 
Highland  Park  Church  in  Dallas. 

A   Correction    by   the    Board 

ROGER  BURGESS.  Assoc.  Gen.  Sec'y. 

Board    of    Christian    Social    Concerns 

Washington,   D.C. 

Thanks  to  Together  for  its  presen- 
tation of  the  issues  surrounding  the 
President's  medical  care  for  the  aging 
plan  [see  After  65,  Who  Should  Pay 
for  Medical  Care?   July,   page   14]. 

However,    the    quote    from   Dr.    Lar- 
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a  report  to  thoughtful  laymen 


Home  Within  the  Shadow 
of  the  Church  — 

A  minister's  family  often  lives  next  door  to  the  church.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  his  home  to  be  a  busy  combination  of 
administrative  office,  community  clubhouse,  guidance  and 
social  service  center  .  .  .  where  the  telephone  rings  most  hours 
of  the  day.  The  minister  and  his  family  must  adjust  to  and 
accept  outside  activity.  It  comes  with  the  house. 

From  the  first  year  on . . . 

What  emotional  factors  are  involved? 

The  first  is  directly  concerned  with  this  "fishbowl"  kind  of 
life  the  minister  and  his  family  must  live.  It  imposes  upon  the 
family,  especially  his  children,  restrictions  that  for  most  of 
us  would  seem  unreasonable.  According  to  Claire  Cox,  author 
of  The  New  Time  Religion,  "there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
home  of  the  minister  must  be  next  door  to  his  church.  Con- 
gregations that  have  provided  manses  or  rectories  a  reasonable 
distance  away  have  found  the  ministers'  families  much 
happier." 

Few  other  men  have  their  homes  so  close  to  their  places  of 
employment.  While  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  some  church 
activity  within  the  parsonage,  often  this  home  is  a  little  too 
convenient  for  visits  .  .  .  particularly  the  casual,  unexpected 
kind. 

Another  problem  area  discussed  in  The  New  Time  Religion 
concerns  parsonage  furnishings.  While  the  situation  is  im- 
proving, it  still  is  possible  for  the  minister  and  his  wife  to  find 
"the  washing  machine  that  used  to  be  in  Deacon  Jones' 
laundry  room  .  .  .  the  unreliable  refrigerator  passed  on  to  the 
manse  from  the  home  of  Vestryman  Smith  ...  or,  the  aging 
cook  stove  and  other  white  elephants  generously  donated  by 
the  congregation  .  .  .  enough  to  disturb  the  hard-working 
minister's  wife." 

The  physical  requirements  of  housing  usually  are  met.  This 
year,  Ministers  Life  and  Casualty  Union  surveyed  a  substan- 
tial cross-section  of  ministers  in  the  United  States.  Their  re- 
actions to  their  church-supplied  homes  are  indicated  here. 


Not  a  Problem        A  Problem 


Roominess 

Modernity 

Maintenance 


69% 
59% 
62% 


15% 
22% 
17% 


Despite  these  problems,  the  minister  is  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  present. 

After  retirement 

It  is  the  future  that  ministers  are  worried  about.  78rr>  of 
the  ministers  we  surveyed  indicated  that  no  housing  would 
be  available  to  them  after  retirement. 

At  a  time  when  a  large  percentage  of  the  rest  of  us  can  look 
forward  to  relaxing  in  our  own  homes,  the  minister  must  be- 
gin negotiating,  usually  with  limited  retirement  funds,  for  a 
new  place  in  which  to  live. 

Consider,  too,  that  he  has  not  had  the  income  to  build  a 
reserve  fund  for  this  use.  Most  ministers  must  plan  for  the 
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future  on  a  salary  of  about  $5,000  annually.  On  the  average, 
they  have  two  children  to  educate  and  the  same  bills  we  all 
have  to  pay.  It  is  no  wonder  that  18.2%  of  the  ministers  sur- 
veyed had  to  take  outside  employment  to  supplement  their 
incomes.  Even  then  a  retirement  home  was  still  a  major  con- 
cern. 

What  can  be  done  about  ministers' 
housing? 

Recognizing  the  problem  areas  is  the  first  need.  Ministers 
seldom  complain.  That's  why  we've  outlined  the  basics.  While 
each  congregation  will  have  to  deal  individually  with  its  own 
minister's  housing  problems,  we  believe  this  is  a  good  gen- 
eral guide: 


1.  Respect  the  privacy  of  your  minister's  home. 

2.  If  possible,  supply  your  minister  with  a  home  away 
from  the  church.  Or,  give  him  a  rental  allowance  in 
lieu  of  the  manse,  enabling  the  minister  to  build  an 
equity  in  his  own  home. 

3.  As  much  as  possible,  keep  church  business  for  the 
church  office  .  .  .  and  during  daytime  hours. 

4.  Telephone  your  minister  at  home  only  when  necessary, 
rarely  during  evening  hours. 

5.  Consult  with  the  minister  before  he  arrives,  then  reg- 
ularly, on  household  furnishings  you  provide. 


Reprints  of  this  public  service  message  for  distribution  to  your 
Trustees  and  Board  members  are  available  on  request. 
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and  casualty  union 


Ministers    Life    Building,    Minneapolis   16,    Minnesota 


A  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
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Methodist  Family  -  of  -  the  -  Year 

More  than  350  districts  of  The  Methodist  Church  submitted  nominees 
for  the  honor:  Methodist  Family-of-the-Year.  The  November  issue  will 
announce  the  lucky  family  and  bring  you  an  interesting  story  about 
them  with  candid  illustrations.  Why  not  start  a  gift  subscription  for 
a  friend  with  that  issue?  Send  orders  to 

Tbcjoincr  circulation  department 

201    Eighth   Avenue   South,   Nashville   3,   Tennessee 


This  new  Methodist  Sanctuary 

look  months  of  planning  and  study 

and  decisions  to  build 


How  could  the  Ellen  Moore  Methodist  Church  of 
Fairfield,  Illinois  be  so  sure  about  a  major  purchase 
that  they  didn't  even  consider  another  make?  Be- 
cause they  had  seen  a  Hammond  Organ  in  use  and 
that  was  all  they  needed  to  know. 

At  annual  inter-church  sessions  they  had  wit- 
nessed the  magnificent  capacity  of  a  Hammond 
Organ  to  lift  and  unite  people  in  song.  They  liked 
the  richness  and  reverence  it  brought  to  the  sim- 
plest hymn.  And  in  talking  to  other  congregations 
they  discovered  that,  for  all  its  versatility  and 
quality  of  tone,  this  instrument  requires  almost 
no  maintenance. 

So  when  it  came  time  to  purchase  an  organ  for 
their  new  sanctuary  there  were  only  two  things  to 
be  considered.  Which  finish  and  which  Hammond 
model  best  suited  their  needs. 

To  blend  with  the  handsome  pews,  they  selected 
a  hand-rubbed  oak  finish.  The  model  of  their  choice 
was  a  Hammond  Church  Organ  with  an  abundance 
of  features:  Touch-Response  Percussion,  Har- 
monic Drawbars,  two-octave  pedal  keyboard, 
Patented  Reverberation.  Together  they  give  you  a 
breadth  of  tone,  a  variety  of  orchestral  voices,  a 


This  new  organ  inside 
took  no  discussion  at  all — 
only  a  Hammond  would  do 


richness  of  music  no  other  organ  matches.  And  no 
Hammond  Church  Organ  will  ever  require  tuning. 

Your  Hammond  dealer  will  arrange  to  bring  a 

Hammond    Organ    into   your   church    for   a   free 

demonstration.  Have  your  music  committee  cal 

him  (listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  "Organs") 

You  will  also  find  two  free  booklets  helpful. 

The  Hammond  Church  Model  Organ,  (rom  $2315,  F.O.B.  laclory, 
ess  Federal  Excise  Tax.  Tone  equipment  extra.  Price  subjec 
o  change  without  notice. 

Hammond  Organ  Company 

4212  West  Diversey  Avenue 

Chicago  39,  Illinois 

Please  send  tree  brochure  of  all  Hammond  Organs. 

Please  send  tree  booklet  describing  ways  to  raise  money 

tor  a  church  organ. 

Name 


Address- 
City 


HAMMOND    ORGAN 

.  .  .  music's  most  glorious  voice 


31962,  HAMMOND  ORGAN   COMPANY 


son's  article  attributed  to  a  physician  at 
one  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  seminars  may  be  misleading 
to  many  persons.  The  quote  labels 
the  King-Anderson  bill  as  "socialism 
repugnant  to  the  church."  The  context 
of  the  article  tends  to  imply  approval 
of  this  position  by  the  Methodist 
Board    of    Christian    Social    Concerns. 

In  fact,  neither  the  board  nor  its 
Division  of  Temperance  and  General 
Welfare  has  taken  a  position  on  the 
King-Anderson   bill. 

MDs  Not  Sole  Authority 

VIRDEN   SEYBOLD,   Pastor 
Methodist   Church 
Union,  Oreg. 

After  65,  Who  Should  Pay  for  Medi- 
cal Care?  bears  out  my  conclusion  that 
the  major  struggle  over  medical  care 
for  the  aged  is  between  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  single 
major  block  opposed  to  Social  Security 
medical  care  is  the  AMA.  In  most  arti- 
cles that  I  have  read  on  the  subject,  it 
seems  that  the  medical  profession  is 
singly  terrorized  by  the  thought  of 
Social  Security  medical  care.  It  could 
be  that  the  AMA  fears  any  interven- 
tion in  its  monopoly  on  health. 

Indeed,  we  give  much  respect  and 
prestige  to  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  U.S.;  but  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
case  of  medical  care  to  the  aged  we 
cannot  let  physicians  and  surgeons  be 
our  sole  authority. 

Social  Security:   Insecure? 

GEORGE    D.    JAMES,    JR. 
Unadilla,    N.Y. 

Thank  you  for  After  65,  Who  Should 
Pay  for  Medical  Care?  I'm  sorry,  how- 
ever, that  so  little  was  said  about  the 
real  problem,  the  real  threat  to  all  of  us. 

In  1935,  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  care- 
ful to  warn  Congress  against  "extrava- 
gant action,"  saying  that  if  the  Social 
Security  program  were  "too  ambitious" 
its  whole  future  would  be  endangered. 
The  idea  was  to  build  a  giant  reserve 
fund — as  insurance  companies  do  in  a 
way — so  the  interest  earned  on  that 
fund  would  pay  a  large  part  of  the 
benefits,  and  the  payroll  tax  could  be 
reasonable. 

Today,  the  interest  earnings  equal 
only  about  2  percent  of  the  benefits — 
and  to  keep  the  program  stumbling 
along  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  even 
without  the  added  burden  of  medical 
care,  tax  rates  must  rise  by  almost  50 
percent  more  in  the  next  5  years! 

I'm  afraid  that  Americans  are  de- 
pending on  their  Social  Security.  Prob- 
ably it  is  right — possibly  it  can  be  sound 
and  can  work.  But  continued  expan- 
sions with  no  recognition  of  the  eco- 
(  Continued  on  page  75) 
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Together     NEWSLETTER 


COURT'S  FRAYER  DECISION:  GOOD  OR  BAD?  Immediately 
after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared 
unconstitutional  the  daily  recitation  of  an 
approved  prayer  in  public-school  classrooms, 
TOGETHER  and  the  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  polled  Methodist 
bishops  for  their  reactions  to  the  controversial 
decision. 

In  a  6  to  1  decision,  the  court  ruled  that  the 
reciting  of  a  brief,  nonsectarian  prayer  approved 
by  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents  for  use  in  New  York 
public  schools  violated  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  which  prohibits  any  law 
"respecting  an  establishment  of  religion."  The 
prayer,  the  court  held,  was  such  an  act. 

Following  are  highlights  of  comments  made  by  the 
bishops  [see  News,  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  professional 
magazine  for  Methodist  ministers,  July  19,  page  24, 
and  The  Supreme  Court  and  Prayer,  CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE,  AUGUST  16,  page  11]: 

Bishop  Charles  W.  Brashares,  Chicago  Area — "The 
decision  may  have  awakened  Protestantism  to 
the  need  of  real  moral  and  religious  instruction 
for  our  children  ..." 

Bishop  Edwin  R.  Garrison,  Dakotas  Area — "The 
Supreme  Court  was  basically  sound  in  its 
interpretation. " 

Bishop  Everett  W.  Palmer,  Seattle  Area — "At  least, 
this  decision  will  help  counteract  the  vague 
sentimentalism  now  passing  for  religion  and 
patriotism  which  is  neither  sound  religion  nor 
true  patriotism." 

Bishop  W.  Kenneth  Pope,  Arkansas  Area — "Our 
religious  liberties  have  not  been  taken  from  us, 
they  have  simply  been  protected  from  governmental 
determination. " 

Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines,  Indiana  Area — "The  .  .  . 
decision  seems  to  be  both  good  and  bad.  The 
decision  puts  the  responsibility  where  it  properly 
belongs,  on  the  parents  .  .  .  lends  unfortunate 
support  to  the  idea  that  the  majority  has  no  rights 
.  .  .  does  strengthen  the  position  of  those  who 
oppose  the  use  of  public  funds  for  private  and 
parochial  schools." 

(For  further  comments,  turn  to  page  72.) 
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The 
Heart 
of  a 
Home 


By  EVERETT  W.  PALMER 

Bishop,  Seattle  Area,  The  Methodist  Church 


JT  ORTY  YEARS  ago  in  the  Dakotas  it  was 

customary  for  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  work,  so  it 
was  not  considered  unusual  when  I  took  a  job 
on  a  ranch  at  12.  Although  it  was  a  hard,  primi- 
tive life,  I  shall  never  cease  being  grateful  to  a 
man  who  was  my  boss.  A  tough  old  Scotch-Irish 
bachelor  who  had  come  west  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  as  a  country  schoolteacher,  he  made  his 
rude  house  a  home  by  providing  a  family  altar 
for  his  ranch  hands. 

We  were  three  or  four  men  and  a  boy,  and 
we  served  as  nursemaids  for  800  head  of  cattle 
and  horses,  kept  20  miles  of  pasture  fence  in 
repair,  put  up  buffalo-grass  hay  for  winter  feed, 
and  cultivated  1,000  acres  of  corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat.  Still,  there  was  always  time  set  aside 
after  breakfast  for  worship. 

The  old  rancher  would  put  on  his  glasses,  take 
his  Bible  from  a  stack  of  papers  on  the  kitchen 
table,  find  his  place,  and  read  aloud.  Then  he 
would  kneel  beside  his  chair  and  pray — waiting 
at  the  finish  for  anyone  else  who  might  be  moved 
to  pray.  He  always  closed  by  leading  us  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

I  delighted  in  watching  amazement — and 
sometimes  near-panic — appear  on  the  face  of  a 
new  ranch  hand  witnessing  this  scene  for  the 
first  time.  Tilted  back  in  his  chair,  he  would 
just  be  reaching  for  a  sack  of  Bull  Durham  and 
starting  to  settle  into  his  boots  for  a  day's  work 
when  the  boss  would  pick  up  the  Bible  and 
start  reading!  The  new  hand  would  have  been 
less  surprised  if  the  rancher  had  pulled  a  pistol. 

We  could  walk  out,  of  course,  but  no  one  ever 
did.  In  time,  men  who  had  never  prayed  aloud 


often  were  moved  to  kneel  and  speak  to  God. 

During  the  four  years  I  worked  on  that  ranch, 
we  never  had  a  fight.  Neither  did  I  ever  hear 
profanity  nor  see  any  gambling.  There  were  no 
rules  against  these  things,  and  we  were  quite 
without  the  civilizing  influence  of  a  woman — 
but  they  simply  did  not  happen.  Looking  back 
across  the  years,  I  think  I  know  why. 

Because  he  was  not  too  important  or  too  busy 
to  bow  before  his  Maker,  because  he  had  the 
courage  to  kneel  on  the  rough  floor  and  lead 
his  hired  hands  in  prayer,  that  humble  Scotch- 
Irish  rancher  encouraged  us  to  worship,  too. 
What  happened  there  strengthened  all  of  us  for 
doing  the  right. 

Nothing  else  makes  for  togetherness  and 
understanding  like  the  family  altar.  As  we  kneel 
before  it,  the  channels  of  communication  sud- 
denly open,  the  bitterness  is  washed  away,  and 
our  deepest  hopes,  fears,  and  needs  are  revealed 
to  each  other.  Resentments,  jealousies,  hatreds, 
and  all  the  ugly  things  that  would  separate  us 
are  forgotten. 

It  is  with  gratitude,  then,  that  I  recall  those 
early  family  altars — first  in  my  own  home,  and 
then  in  that  rude  ranch  house  on  the  Dakota 
prairies.  They  were  tiny,  quiet  spaces  in  a  busy 
life  where  the  Bible  could  be  reverently  heard 
and  heeded,  an  occasional  hymn  sung,  or  a  frag- 
ment of  great  poetry  thoughtfully  shared — per- 
haps 10  minutes  set  aside  each  day  as  a  garden 
of  the  heart. 

That  is  the  stuff  of  the  family  altar,  the 
throbbing,  life-giving  center  of  man's  most 
important  institution — the  heart  of  a  home! 
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What  We  Found  Ovit 


By  EDWARD  D.  STAPLES 

Secretary,   Methodist   General   Committee   on   Family  Lile 
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HE  AMERICAN  family  is  "one 
of  the  best  families  the  world  has 
ever  seen,"  says  one  noted  scientist. 
Another  thinks  it  is  "headed  for  the 
ash  heap  of  history." 

With  the  experts  disagreeing,  we 
who  are  staging  Methodism's  Fourth 
National  Conference  on  Family  Life 
in  Chicago  October  19-21  decided  we 
would  do  well  to  collect  a  new  set  of 
facts — and  see  where  they  lead  us.  So 
we  set  up  a  survey,  mailing  1,500 
questionnaires  to  a  nationwide  sam- 
pling of  Methodists.  Included  were  a 
group  of  families  and  ministers  who 
attended  the  1958  family-life  con- 
ference, members  of  13  adult  church- 
school  classes  in  as  many  annual  con- 
ferences, students  taking  family-life 
courses  in  four  Midwest  colleges,  and 
families  in  an  east  Tennessee  town. 

Before  reporting  on  what  we 
learned,  let  me  call  attention  to  a 
few  basic  sociological  facts  which  we 
know  make  families  of  1962  different 
from  those  of  the  past. 

First,  unparalleled  increases  in  fam- 
ily income,  longevity,  and  education 
have,  in  fact,  been  paralleled — and 
surpassed — by  increases  in  crime, 
mental  breakdown,  and  illegitimacy. 
The  percentage  of  church  members 
in  the  total  population  has  nearly 
tripled  (from  23  to  63.6  percent)  in 
100  years,  but  the  divorce  rate  is  7 
times  that  of  1860.  One  of  every  four 
new  marriages  ends  in  divorce.  A 
lot  of  people,  including  Methodists, 
are  asking,  "Why?" 

Second,     consider     mobility.     To- 


gether devoted  an  entire  issue  [No- 
vember, 1961]  to  implications  of  the 
fact  that  35  million  Americans  move 
each  year,  and  the  average  person 
changes  communities  two  or  three 
times  during  his  working  years.  One 
result:  the  family  today  usually  in- 
cludes only  the  parents  and  unmar- 
ried children,  rather  than  a  whole 
clan  of  relatives.  Another  is  this:  for 
many  families,  moving  means  a 
sharp  cutoff  from  relatives,  friends, 
and  familiar  surroundings — all  sta- 
bilizing elements. 

Others  cite  changes  in  the  domes- 
tic pattern  as  the  chief  offender.  One 
third  of  America's  wives  work  out- 
side the  home.  Their  husbands,  many 
of  whom  commute  to  work  and 
travel  extensively,  no  longer  are  the 
sole  providers  or  final  authorities 
on  family  affairs  [see  Needed:  Real 
Fathers  for  Today's  Children,  page 
27]. 

While  these  certainly  are  contrib- 
uting conditions,  they  only  partial- 
ly explain  the  sources  of  disharmony 
in  modern  family  living.  Mindful 
of  this,  we  designed  our  questions  to 
probe  deeply,  laying  bare  topics  for 
study  and  discussion  at  the  family-life 
conference.  Among  other  things,  we 
discovered  that  there  is  uncertainty — 
and  sometimes  sharp  disagreement 
between  men  and  women — about  the 
proper  roles  of  husbands  and  wives. 

Too,  many  people  feel  that  organi- 
zational activities  and  community 
life  take  too  much  family  time.  Many 
persons  responding  to  the  family-life 


committee's  questions  said  that  fa- 
thers often  are  gone  so  much  that 
family  unity  is  disrupted.  However, 
the  ministers  and  students  polled  in- 
dicated that  they  thought  this  might 
be  due  to  lack  of  planning  in  the 
home. 

Some  people  dismiss  the  furor  over 
families  as  a  false  alarm  resulting 
from  too  much  study  and  self- 
analysis.  There  is  evidence  to  back 
them  up — and  to  support  a  conten- 
tion that  the  family  is  becoming  a 
stronger  and  more  decisive  influence 
in  life.  In  another  recent  national 
survey,  75  percent  of  the  people  said 
they  were  "very  happy"  in  their  home 
life,  and  four  times  as  many  enjoyed 
their  families  as  were  content  with 
their  jobs. 

Despite  the  alarming  statistics  on 
divorce  and  delinquency,  the  marital 
state  is  being  embraced  more  eagerly 
than  ever.  Divorced  persons  are  more 
likely  to  marry  than  any  other  group, 
and  half  of  all  girls  getting  married 
for  the  first  time  are  20  or  younger. 
The  birth  rate  is  rising  steadily,  and 
U.S.  families  now  average  3.65  mem- 
bers (3.6  for  Methodists). 

The  Family  Life  survey  showed 
that  Methodists  in  general  are  rela- 
tively unworried  about  such  prob- 
lems as  delinquency,  divorce,  and 
drinking  affecting  their  own  families. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  they  are,  in 
some  ways,  an  exceptional  group 
[see  Meet  Mr.  Methodist,  July.  1961, 
page  17]. 

Methodists  live  a  little  longer  than 
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the  average,  they  are  better  educated, 
their  families  earn  $600  more  per 
year  than  U.S.  families  as  a  whole, 
they  have  more  professional  and 
managerial  jobs,  and  fewer  of  them 
are  divorced  (1  in  100,  compared 
to  more  than  2  per  100  in  the  total 
population). 

However,  the  family-life  survey  in- 
dicates that  many  Methodists  also 
are  bothered  by : 

Vague  feelings  of  guilt  and  in- 
adequacy. 

The  pressures  society  exerts  on  the 
family. 

The  role  of  religion  in  their  homes. 

How  to  communicate  Christian 
convictions  to  their  children  [see 
How  to  Tell  Your  Children  About 
God,  page  20]. 

The  replies  to  the  29  questions 
contained  in  the  survey  forms  sug- 
gest these  general  conclusions: 

•  Home  Influence  First:  Methodists 
consider  values  and  beliefs  learned 
in  the  home  the  primary  influence  on 
their  lives.  They  rate  the  church  and 
the  Gospel  message  fourth,  well  be- 
low the  ideas  of  their  own  age-group 
associates.  Students  especially  con- 
sider the  ideas  of  their  peers  a  power- 
ful influence.  All  groups  rate  the  in- 
fluence of  mass  media — television, 
radio,  and  the  press — low. 

•  Guidance  Needed:  Parents  find  it 
difficult  to  express  religion  in  con- 
crete ways.  They  seem  anxious  for 
guidance  in  this  area,  but  are  reluc- 
tant to  seek  it.  Most  agree  that  teach- 
ing children  the  Christian  faith  is  a 


joint  task  of  home  and  church,  with 
almost  all  those  from  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  stressing  the  primary 
role  of  the  home.  Ministers  and  stu- 
dents attach  more  importance  to  the 
church's  role,  but  still  emphasize  the 
need  for  church  and  home  to  work 
together. 

•  Social  Pressures:  Ministers  and 
parents  agree  that  the  standards  chil- 
dren learn  in  Christian  homes  are 
subjected  to  powerful  leveling  forces 
in  outside  associations.  Students  seem 
more  concerned  than  parents  about 
the  proper  use  of  leisure  time  and 
the  pressures  exerted  on  them  to 
drink,  smoke,  and  gamble. 

•  Drinking:  Ministers  and  students 
appear  to  be  more  aware  than  parents 
of  the  extent  to  which  social  drinking 
has  become  a  matter  for  great  Chris- 
tian concern.  The  best  evidence  that 
parents  should  be  more  concerned 
is  the  fact  that  45  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents indicated  they  do  not  regard 
social  drinking  as  a  problem — be- 
cause they  accept  it. 

•  Sex  Problems:  Parents  welcome 
and  support  premarital  counseling  by 
ministers  and  Methodist  Youth  Fel- 
lowship courses  on  dating  and  mar- 
riage, but  feel  that  not  enough  is 
being  done  about  sex  education  [see 
A  Christian  View  of  Sex,  page  16]. 

•  The  Word /Worship:  Sermons 
and  common  worship  are  the  most 
valued  church  experiences,  with 
church-school  classes  ranking  next. 
Fellowship  meetings,  visitation,  and 
family  nights  rank  relatively  low. 


•  Husband  and  Wife:  Men  and 
women  have  sharply  divergent  ideas 
about  the  husband-wife  roles.  The 
wife  regards  herself  first  as  the  "over- 
all planner  ol  family  activities,  ex- 
pediter, good  neighbor,  and  hostess," 
while  the  husband  thinks  of  her  pri- 
marily as  a  mother  tor  their  children 
and  companion  to  him.  Students — 
both  boys  and  girls— are  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  husband's  views  about 
the  relative  importance  of  the  wife's 
various  functions.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  the  husband  should 
be  the  primary  provider  and  head  of 
the  household,  but  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  regard  him  also  as  a 
"helpmate  in  the  home"  and  "equal 
contributing  member"  of  the  family. 
About  one  third  of  the  wives  in  the 
groups  sampled  work  outside  the 
home,  and  these  families  mentioned 
having  more  problems  than  others. 
The  survey  indicates  a  need  for 
further  study  of  the  means  of  com- 
municating Christian  convictions  to 
children,  of  the  pressures  exerted  on 
Christian  families  to  conform  to  so- 
ciety, and  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  husband  and  wife  in 
the  Christian  home.  Many  of  these 
problems  are  explored  in  this  special 
issue  of  Together;  they  and  still 
others  will  be  discussed  at  the  up- 
coming family-life  conference.  There 
will  be  no  miracle  solutions,  of 
course,  but  much  can  be  achieved  by 
prayerful  study  and  fresh  commit- 
ment to  the  difficult  tasks  of  Chris- 
tian parenthood. 
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An  official  Methodist  statement- 


What  Is  a 

Christian 

Family? 


f\  CHRISTIAN  family  is  one  in  which  parents  so  live  the  Christian  life 
and  practice  the  presence  of  God  that  children  come  to  accept  God  as 
the  greatest  reality  of  life. 

A  Christian  family  is  one  in  which  each  member  is  accepted  and 
respected  as  a  person  having  sacred  worth. 

A  Christian  family  is  one  that  seeks  to  bring  every  member  into 
the  Christian  way  of  living. 

A  Christian  family  is  one  that  accepts  the  responsibility  of  wor- 
ship and  instruction  to  the  end  of  developing  the  spiritual  life  of  each 
person. 

A  Christian  family  is  one  that  manifests  a  faith  in  God,  observes 
daily  prayer  and  grace  at  meals,  is  committed  to  behavior  in  keep- 
ing with  Christian  ideals  for  family  relations,  community  life,  and 
national  and  world  citizenship. 

—Discipline  of  The  Methodist  Church  (I960),  Par.  2021.1 
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A  Christian  View 


By  SYLVANUS  M.  DUVALL 

Professor  of  Social  Science  and  Religion 
George  Williams  { YMCA )   College,  Chicago 
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iET  ME  relate  an  incident  typical 
of  many  an  American  family.  We 
will  say  it  happens  to  one  named 
Churchman. 

Jimmy  Churchman,  17,  was  attrac- 
tive, popular,  and  active  in  his  church 
group.  He  and  his  Doris — in  his  class 
at  school  and  likewise  active  in  the 
church  group — had  been  going  steady 
for  several  months  and  thought  they 
had  fallen  in  love.  They  had  "petted," 
and  Jimmy  was  tempted  to  "go  the 
limit." 

Fortunately,  he  felt  he  could  talk 
of  such  things  to  his  parents. 

"What's  wrong  with  it?"  he  asked. 
"We  love  each  other,  and  we're  old 
enough  to  know  what  we  want.  Why 
shouldn't  we  go  ahead?" 

Jimmy's  parents  were  shocked. 
They  had  tried  to  give  their  children 
a  modern  sex  education,  answering 
all  their  questions  fully  and  without 
embarrassment.  Jimmy  knew  about 
the  physiology  of  sex.  His  questions 
to  his  parents  heretofore  had  been 
concerned  with  physical  problems. 

This  situation  is  typical  of  many 
American  homes.  Too  few  parents 
realize  that  the  spiritual  and  moral 
aspects  of  sex  relationships  should  be 
taught,   too. 

Biological  information  about  sex 
may  suffice  for  young  children,  but 
the  questions  of  youth  center  on  be- 
havior. They  are  trying  to  establish 


sound  policies  of  conduct,  not  to 
satisfy  their  intellectual  curiosity.  Let 
me  borrow  an  illustration  from 
motoring:  what  they  need  to  know 
is  how  to  drive  safely  in  heavy, 
dangerous  traffic,  not  the  mechanical 
principle  of  the  engine. 

To  be  of  real  help,  guidance  must 
be  clear  and  specific.  Pleas  to  "drive 
carefully"  and  to  "be  considerate  of 
the  other  fellow"  have  their  place, 
but  nothing  can  substitute  for  definite 
regulations  and  clearly  marked  stop 
and  go  signals.  Too  many  parents 
discover  that  their  children  know 
all  about  mechanics,  but  little  about 
driving. 

Now,  to  return  to  our  hypothetical 
situation  in  the  Churchman  home. 
//  Mr.  Churchman  is  the  enlightened 
man  I  would  like  to  think  he  is,  he 
would  say  to  mixed-up  Jimmy 
something  like  this: 

"When  your  mother  and  I  planned 
to  be  married,  we  decided  what 
our  standards  should  be.  We  know 
the  kind  of  persons  we  want  to  be, 
and  the  kind  of  home  we  want. 
Therefore,  we  know  what  we  will 
and  will  not  do  when  temptations 
come.  The  why  is  a  little  more  com- 
plicated. 

"The  most  important  thing  is  that 
we  are  Christians.  For  us,  this  in- 
volves a  whole  way  of  looking  at 
life,  including  sex,  and  not  merely 


church  membership.  Out  of  our 
reading,  family-life  conferences,  and 
our  church  experiences  we've  tried  to 
arrive  at  a  Christian  view  of  what 
sex  is,  and  what  standards  should 
govern  it."  * 

To  back  up  anxious  parents  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  which 
Jimmy  presented  to  the  elder  Church- 
mans,  I  offer  this  six-point  statement 
for  a  Christian  view  of  sex. 

1.  Sex  belongs  in  life.  Therefore, 
we  accept  it  without  embarrassment 
or  shame.  Whether  we're  15,  17,  40, 
or  80,  we  must  come  to  terms  with 
our  own  sexuality.  And,  since  sex 
does  belong,  it  follows  that  it  has  a 
proper  place  in  life.  It  must  be  kept 
in  its  place,  and  dealt  with  responsi- 
bly. 

2.  Sex  finds  meaning  and  fulfill- 
ment only  as  part  of  a  larger  whole. 
It  is  centered  in  reproduction,  which 
is  its  basic  purpose,  but  physical 
pleasure  definitely  is  an  important 
element. 

3.  For  the  Christian,  reproduction 
is  both  a  physical  and  spiritual  proc- 
ess. It  includes  character  and  per- 
sonality development,  as  well  as  pro- 
creation. Sex  is  the  means  by  which 
we  move  out  of  aloneness  into  fellow- 
ship, out  of  seeking  into  finding,  and 


*  For  another  statement  of  a  Christian's  view 
of  sex,  sir  Unchastity  Is  a  Sin.  '>;/  Phyllis  Mc- 
Ginley     [Xovember,    1958,    page    22]. — Editors. 
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Wicked 


'Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's  religion" 

—JOHN  WESLEY 


Many  Sunday  mornings  we  have 
to  hunt  for  money  for  the  children's 
church-school  offering.  I've  taken  to 
keeping  small  change  in  a  mite  box. 
One  Sunday  morning,  while  hand- 
ing out  coins,  my  12-year-old  asked, 
"Why  do  you  call  it  a  mite  box?" 
His  nine-year-old  brother,  fast  on 
the  upbeat,  explained,  "That's  easy 
— there  mite  be  money  in  it,  and 

there  mite  not." 

— Mrs.   Stanley  Porter,  Inwood,  Iowa 


After  church  one  Sunday,  my 
older  brother  asked  our  mother,  who 
was  prone  to  worrying,  "Did  you 
hear  the  preacher  say  in  his  sermon 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  worry?" 

A  younger  brother  piped  up, 
"Don't  tell  her  that!  Now  she'll 
worry  because  she  is  sinning  because 
she  is  worrying." 

— Mrs.  Stan  Lindholm,  Ortonville,  Minn. 


A  letter  received  in  Lima,  Peru, 
read:  "I  should  like  to  hold  a  special 
evangelistic  campaign  in  your  city. 
Please  pray  about  it  and  answer  by 
return  mail." 

— Rev.  David  Scott,   Valparaiso,  Chile 


A  minister  calling  on  one  of  his 
parishioners  found  the  man  busily 
clearing  the  yard  of  toys. 

"You  know,"  said  the  father  of 
five,  "since  I've  been  married,  I've 
certainly  learned  the  meaning  of 
those  words  in  the  Bible,  'When  I 
became  a  man  I  put  away  child- 
ish things.'  " 

— Mrs  E.   B.   Mat,   Pawhuska,   Okla. 


Heard  any  church-related  chuckles 
lately?  How  about  sharing  them 
with  other  readers?  We  pay  $5  for 
those  we  print.  Sorry,  no  contribu- 
tions can   be  returned. — Eds. 
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out  of  self-concern  into  a  wider  con- 
cern. Through  it,  we  are  the  stewards 
of  the  generations  of  man,  and  of 
God's  purpose  for  man. 

4.  Physical  and  spiritual  repro- 
duction belong  together.  Bringing 
forth  children — either  within  or  out- 
side of  marriage — without  good 
prospects  for  their  economic  support 
and  emotional  growth  is  a  serious 
sin.  The  control  of  conception  is  not 
only  permissible,  but — from  a  Chris- 
tian standpoint — required.  Animals 
can  produce  offspring,  but  only  hu- 
man beings  can  be  mothers  and 
fathers.  Christian  parenthood  is  both 
physically  and  spiritually  responsi- 
ble, f 

5.  Sound,  stable  family  life  is 
the  most  successful  and  natural  set- 
ting for  combining  physical  and  spir- 
itual reproduction.  Sex  belongs  in 
marriage,  not  only  because  it  is  es- 
sential to  physical  reproduction  but 
because  it  is  a  cement  which  helps  to 
bind  husband  and  wife  together. 
Marital  relationships  differ  from 
those  outside  marriage  in  that  they 
are  available  for  enjoyment  at  ap- 
propriate times,  and  are  based  on  a 
past  and  a  future  that  are  relatively 
secure.  As  such,  they  contribute  to 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  mar- 
riage partners. 

Thus,  the  Christian  ideals  of 
monogamy  and  marital  fidelity  are 
not  restrictive  devices  but  the  best 
means  we  know  of  realizing  human 
and  divine  purposes.  They  are  based 
on  the  belief  that  family  life  is  most 
sound  and  stable  when  sexual  acts 
are  restricted  to  the  marriage  union. 

6.  The  uniqueness  of  the  marriage 
relationship  is  the  common  purpose 
of  establishing  a  family.  Both  hus- 
band and  wife  have  cared  for  others. 
But  a  husband  and  wife  have  with 
each  other  what  they  do  not,  and 
cannot,  have  with  anyone  else,  be 
they  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
friends.  Their  purpose — to  establish 
and  maintain  a  family — gives  them 
a  completely  unique  relationship. 

Marital  fidelity,  then,  is  not  based 
on  social  taboos,  or  even  loyalty  to 
persons.  Men  and  women  who  live 
together,  secure  in  their  love,  are 
faithful  to  far  more  than  each  other. 
They  are  loyal  to  the  social  structure 


t  The  Methodist  Church  in  1956  adopted  a  state- 
ment on  birth  control  [February,  1960,  page  SS]. 
Also  see  Margaret  Sanger's  articles.  Too  Many 
People!  [September,  1957,  page  16],  and  Why  I 
Went   to   Jail    [February,   I960,   page  SO]. — Eds. 


in  which  all  men  are  formed  and 
nourished,  and  to  the  provision  so- 
ciety makes  for  their  physical  and 
spiritual  development.  Most  of  all, 
they  are  faithfully  sharing  God's  cre- 
ative purposes. 

There  are  several  practical  reasons 
why  unmarried  couples  shouldn't 
engage  in  sexual  intercourse.  Studies 
show  that,  even  with  utmost  care, 
two  thirds  of  our  married  college 
students  are  unable  to  prevent  preg- 
nancies. All  this  talk  about  medical 
science  eliminating  venereal  disease 
and  unwanted  pregnancies  may  be 
true  for  some  future  generation;  it 
is  not  true  for  ours. 

The  basic  question  is  whether  or 
not  one  believes  in  families.  When 
the  smoke  of  adolescent  confusion 
clears  away,  youths  will  face  two 
fundamentally  different  choices. 
They  can  decide  that  sex  is  merely 
fun,  or  they  will  see  it  in  its  larger 
context  of  social  significance  and 
divine  purpose. 

If  they  decide  that  it's  just  fun,  they 
probably  will  be  sexually  free,  both 
before  and  after  marriage.  But,  if 
they  are  concerned  Christians,  they 
will  seek  to  marry  and  establish  fam- 
ilies in  which  they  can  participate  in 
the  creative  purposes  of  God.  They'll 
accept  and  observe  premarital  chas- 
tity and  marital  fidelity  as  necessary 
to  such  Christian  purposes,  and  will 
come  to  terms  with  sexuality  in 
ways  which  will  best  preserve  the 
soundness  and  stability  of  family  life. 

The  question  that  all  young  peo- 
ple must  decide  is  this:  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  Christian  families?  Is  this 
what  you  wish  'for  yourselves  and 
your  children?  If  you  answer  these 
questions  intelligently,  you  have  al- 
ready answered  your  questions  about 
what  vour  sex  standards  should  be. 


BOOKS  THAT  MAY  HELP 
SENSE  AND  NONSENSE  ABOUT  SEX,  by 
Evelyn  M.  ond  Sylvanus  M.  Duvall  (Associa- 
tion Press,  50c:) — Young  people  will  find 
a  frank  and  easily  followed  discussion  in 
this   helpful    paperback    book. 

CHRISTIANS  AND  THE  CRISIS  IN  SEX 
MORALITY,  by  Elizabeth  and  William  Genne 
(Association  Press,  50c) — This  paperback,  for 
parents,  is  a  digest  of  all  the  pertinent  pro- 
fessional information  bearing  on  the  sexual 
and  family  crisis  of  our  time. 

THE  BIBLICAL  VIEW  OF  SEX  AND  MAR- 
RIAGE, by  Otto  A.  Piper  (Scribners,  $3.95)— 
A  sound  and  valuable  book  on  marriage. 
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Through  others,  we  can  discover... 

The 


Gentle 


Art  of  Carin 


By  MURIEL  ANDERSON 


M 


Y  GROWING  up  was  done  in  a  small  town  where 
we  kids  had  modern  psychologists  and  IBM  computers 
beat  all  hollow.  We  could  tell  you  in  two  seconds  flat 
which  people  in  our  block  had  the  most  empathy,  and 
we  did  not  even  know  there  was  such  a  word!  There 
were  lots  of  other  things  we  could  tell  you  right  off,  too. 

We  could  tell  you  which  wealthy  men  loved  their 
money  and  which  loved  their  family.  We  knew  the 
spinsters  who  suffered  from  chronic  self-pity  and  loneli- 
ness, and  those  whose  rich,  full  lives  reached  out  to 
encompass  church,  the  sick,  and  the  children  of  their 
neighborhood. 

We  could  rattle  off  the  names  of  the  good  mothers  and 
the  not-so-good  ones,  and  we  had  our  rules  for  deciding. 
The  good  ones  kissed  a  hurt  away,  planned  picnics  for 
the  family,  came  away  from  scrubbing  a  floor  to  see  a 
first  robin  or  a  first  snowman  of  the  season,  went  to  the 
school  play,  and  smiled  with  eyes  as  well  as  mouth 
when  you  gave  them  fresh-picked  wild  buttercups  in  the 
spring. 

We  knew  the  screamers  and  the  shouters.  "Stay  off 
the  clean  kitchen  floor  with  those  muddy  shoes,  you 
kids!"  was  Mrs.  Jumpner.  Her  husband  was  "Get  off 
that  lawn!"  Mrs.  Edgely  was  "For  goodness  sakes,  stop 
all  that  noise!"  We  knew  the  quiet  ones  who  smiled 
and  said,  "Maybe  you  children  would  like  to  take  your 
muddy  shoes  off  before  you  walk  across  the  nice,  clean 
floor?"  or  "How  about  using  the  sidewalk,  kids,  and 
letting  the  lawn  grow  its  quarter  inch  today?" 

We  knew  every  cookie-jar  owner  in  our  part  of  town, 
and  the  cookie  ladies  were  usually  the  ones  who  noticed 
our  new  roller  skates  and  stood  on  the  front  porch  to 
cheer  us  on  our  first  wobbly  trip  around  the  block. 

They  were  the  ones,  too,  who  noticed  new  shoes  or  a 
missing  tooth  and,  at  the  grocery  store,  often  said  to  old 
Mrs.  Jones,  "Maybe  you'll  find  suckers  for  my  little 
friends  here?" 


As  a  child,  she  learned  to  love 

the  most  those  who  smiled 

when  they  looked  into  her  eyes. 


By  the  time  we  were  in  kindergarten,  we  knew  the 
ones  who  understood  when  a  new  baby  came,  or  when 
Grandpa  died,  or  when  Mother  had  to  go  to  the  hospital; 
who  gave  us  lemonade  in  summer  and  hot  chocolate  in 
winter;  who  listened  to  our  problems  and  told  us  cheer- 
ful, wonderful  things  that  made  us  feel  better  inside  our- 
selves. 

We  kids  knew  the  best  teachers,  too.  We  would  not 
have  understood  what  dedicated  meant,  but  we  could 
point  out  the  ones  who  smiled  when  they  helped  us  on 
with  our  galoshes,  who  comforted  us  when  we  were 
hurt,  who  let  us  make  homemade  Valentines  in  class. 
We  never  knew  exactly  why  we  liked  them  best.  We 
were  not  old  enough  to  understand  about  the  other  kind 
— the  teachers  who  were  just  marking  time  in  our  little 
school  on  the  way  to  the  city,  a  better  salary,  the  altar, 
or  their  next  degree.  All  we  knew  was  that  some  teachers 
could  make  the  sun  shine  even  on  cloudy  days. 

I  do  not  suppose  we  would  have  understood,  then, 
that  some  people  are  born  with  the  gentle  art  of  caring, 
and  that  for  others  it  is  an  asset  that  can  be  acquired. 

Those  who  are  born  with  this  precious  art  have  a  great 
gift  to  start  with;  those  who  acquire  it  are  blessed,  too, 
in  the  very  learning.  Some  learn  after  tragedy,  or  after 
a  period  of  deep  self-appraisal,  that  releases  a  dormant 
talent  to  really  care  about  others,  to  understand  them,  to 
sympathize  with  them,  to  feel  an  interest  in  their  lives 
and  their  future. 

Today  I  still  gravitate  toward  these  people  as  I  did 
back  in  that  little  town  where  I  grew  up.  Maybe  it  was 
this  early  conditioning  that  did  it.  Maybe  it  taught  me  to 
love  most  those  who  smile  when  they  look  into  my  eyes, 
who  take  time  to  listen  to  a  problem,  or  grant  me  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  theirs.  I  know  just  which  people 
can  give  me  a  lift,  can  make  my  day  brighter,  can  make 
me  happier  for  a  few  minutes.  Always  it  is  the  man 
or  woman   who  knows  the  gentle  art  of  caring. 
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MIDMONTH  POWWOW 


How  to  Tell  Your  CfcifoL  About 


"How  do  you  tell  a  child  about  God?"  a  troubled  father  asked  TOGETHER. 
"I  have  two  sons,  ages  four  and  two,"  he  wrote.  "I  want  to  introduce  them 
to  God.  What  do  I  tell  them?  When?  How?  I  don't  want  a  set  of  rules 
because  no  two  fathers  (or  mothers)  are  alike,  nor  are  any  two  children. 
How  have  other  parents  solved  this  problem?"  We  published  the  letter,  and 
hundreds  of  readers  responded.  Here  are  highlights  from  their  letters — 
offered  as  starting  points  for  home  dining-table  talk  on  a  question  which  will 
be  discussed  intensively  at  the  National  Family   Life   Conference. — EDS. 


A-LMOST  WITHOUT  exception, 
the  nearly  400  readers  responding  to 
our  troubled  father's  plea  stressed  the 
importance  of  remembering  that  old 
maxim:  "Actions  speak  louder  than 
words." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Koestline  of  St. 

Petersburg,  Fla.,  wrote:  "Children 
begin  to  learn  about  God  by  absorb- 
ing impressions  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home  long  before  they  can 
formulate  logical  ideas.  If  you  are 
kind,  loving,  and  understanding,  you 
are  teaching  your  children  that  God 
is  like  that.  If  you  are  ill-tempered, 
selfish,  and  disagreeable,  they  will 
believe  that  God  is  like  that. 

"You  have  done  well  to  raise  this 
issue,"  he  added.  "Many  parents 
grope  along  for  years  never  knowing 
just  how  to  help  their  children  learn 
about  God.  Some  let  it  slide  alto- 
gether. The  most  important  thing 
is  to  recognize  that  your  home  is 
the  first  school  of  religion  your  chil- 
dren will  ever  attend,  and  that  you 
are  the  most  revealing  book  about 
God  that  they  will  ever  read." 

Mrs.  Frank  Wallace  of  Buchanan, 
Ky.,  enlarged  upon  this  theme.  "Lit- 
tle children  learn  about  God  by  a 
process  of  osmosis,  rather  than 
through  teaching  experiences,"  she 
wrote.  "In  a  Christian  home  where 


regular  church  attendance,  daily  de- 
votions, grace  before  meals,  and 
family  prayer  are  a  part  of  their  lives, 
they  will  accept  God  as  naturally  as 
they  do  their  mother  and  father.  As 
for  telling  them  about  God,  those 
who  recognize  him  as  head  of  the 
household  will  ask  questions  about 
those  facets  of  religion  they  don't 
understand." 

Many  of  those  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  good  example  suggested 
a  family  worship  center  as  the  best 
means  of  illustrating  God's  central 
place  in  life.  "When  our  adopted  son 
was  very  small,  we  hung  a  print  of 
Jesus  With  the  Children  in  his 
room,"  said  Mrs.  Walter  Weaver  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  "A  worship  center 
in  the  home  is  an  excellent  way  to 
teach  children  about  God.  It  may  be 
a  very  simple  place — just  two  candles 
and  an  open  Bible  on  a  small  table, 
with  a  religious  picture  above  them. 

"But  perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  to  remember  in  teaching  your 
children  about  God  is  that  they 
mimic  their  parents.  If  a  child  knows 
his  parents  place  the  Lord  and  his 
church  above  all  else,  he  will  also 
try  to  do  so.  If  the  parents  skip 
church  to  play  golf  or  miss  a  family- 
night  service  to  watch  television, 
children  will  question  the  importance 


of  God  and  Christ  in  their  home." 

One  of  the  most  unusual — and 
helpful — bits  of  advice  came  from 
Miss  Lora  A.  Skinner,  then  an  edu- 
cation major  at  Glassboro  State  Col- 
lege, Glassboro,  NT.  "I'm  not 
married  yet,"  she  wrote,  "so  I  haven't 
had  the  responsibility  of  introducing 
God  to  children  of  my  own.  But  I 
would  like  to  share  with  your 
worried  father  an  experience  I  had 
while  baby-sitting. 

"I  was  putting  a  four-year-old  to 
bed.  I  knelt  for  prayers  and  waited 
for  her  to  do  the  same,  but  she  an- 
nounced that  she  wasn't  going:  to 
pray  to  God  anymore.  When  I  asked 
why  not,  she  replied:  'Because  he 
never  talks  to  me.' 

"I  knew  what  my  answer  should 
be,  but  how  could  I  put  it  in  the 
language  of  a  small  child  ?  I  suddenly 
remembered  that  Pam  had  a  friend 
her  own  age  who  was  deaf  and 
couldn't  speak.  I  reminded  Pam  that 
Debbie  could  communicate  beauti- 
fully without  uttering  a  sound,  and 
told  her  that  God  could  do  the  same 
thing. 

"  'You  can't  hear  either  of  them 
speak,'  I  said,  'but  you  can  tell  what 
Debbie  means  by  watching  her.  God 
shows  you  he  loves  you  by  making 
flowers  for  you  to  smell,  kittens  to 
play  with,  clouds  to  watch,  and  good 
food  to  eat.' 

"I  guess  Pam  decided  she'd  better 
thank  God  for  all  these  things,  for 
soon  I  heard  her  little  voice  begin, 
'Hello,  God 

Many  parents  introduce  God 
through  his  creation,  illustrating  their 
teachings  with  everyday  experiences. 
"Last  week  we  had  our  first  straw- 
berry shortcake  of  the  year,"  reported 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  E.  Hoffman  of 
Erie,  Pa.  "When  the  last  spoonful 
had  been  eaten,  our  seven-year-old 
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daughter  said  enthusiastically,  'Oh, 
yummy!  I  could  eat  the  whole  bowl 
tul!"  1  thought  this  was  a  natural 
opening  lor  me  to  say,  'Isn't  God 
wonderful  to  give  us  such  delicious 
strawberries,  Helen?' 

"  'Uh-huh!'  she  replied,  going  after 
the  last  drop  of  juice  in  her  dish. 

"My  little  girl  wasn't  shocked, 
embarrassed,  or  surprised  by  my 
casual  question.  Troubled  Father, 
you  ask  how  to  tell  your  children 
about  God.  Well,  I'm  trying  to  tell 
my  youngsters  about  God  every  day 
of  my  life — not  so  much  by  the  words 
I  say,  though  they're  important,  but 
by  the  way  I  live  with  them." 

Several  readers  urged  regular 
church-school  attendance  for  even  the 
tiniest  toddlers.  "The  home  is  the 
most  influential  factor  in  a  child's 
religious  education,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Frank  M.  New  of  Chenoa,  111.,  "but 
the  church  school  can  be  of  valuable 
assistance  in  making  God  real  to 
the  child.  Parents  who  attempt  this 
job  alone,  without  the  help  of  the 
church,  are  denying  themselves  the 
best  and  most  important  help  avail- 
able." 

Mrs.  Richard  G.  Hight  of  Natick, 
Mass.,  agrees — but  warns  against  the 
dangers  of  leaving  the  whole  job  to 
the  church.  "When  our  two  children 
were  quite  small,"  she  wrote,  "we 
began  taking  them  to  church  school. 
This,  we  thought,  was  the  proper 
way  for  them  to  learn  about  God. 
Consequently,  it  was  something  of 
a  shock  when  we  discovered  that, 
while  they  were  being  exposed  to 
religion,  they  had  no  comprehension 
of  God.  We  realized  that  church 
school  had  one  function,  and  we  as 
parents  had  another.  Both  are  vital 
to  Christian  growth." 

One  of  our  troubled  father's 
favorite  letters  came  from  Mrs.  Wil- 
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'Use  Such  Words  As 
Children  Understand' 


John  Wesley  had  no  children  of  his  own,  l>nl 
the  lessons  of  his  boyhood  [see  page  3]  left 
him  with  a  lifelong  concern  for  religions  edu- 
cation and  training.  Parents  wrestling,  with 
the  problems  of  telling  their  children  about 
Cod  will  find  fresh  inspiration  in  his  words: 


Bid  the  child  look  up:  and  ask.  "What  do  you  sec  there?" 
"The  sun."  "See,  how  bright  it  is!  Feel  how  warm  it  shines 
on  your  hand!  Look,  how  it  makes  the  grass  and  the  flowers 
to  grow,  and  the  trees  and  everything  look  green!  But  God. 
though  you  cannot  see  him,  is  a  deal  brighter  than  the  sun! 
It  is  he,  it  is  God  that  made  the  sun,  and  you,  and  me,  and 
everything.  It  is  he  that  makes  the  grass  and  the  flowers  grow, 
that  makes  the  trees  green,  and  the  fruit  to  come  upon  them! 
Think  what  he  can  do!  He  can  do  whatever  he  pleases.  .  .  . 
But  he  loves  you;  he  loves  to  do  you  good;  he  loves  to  make 
you  happy.  Should  not  you  then  love  him?" 


Use  such  words  as  little  children  may  understand,  just  such 
as  they  use  themselves.  .  .  .  Observe  the  few  ideas  which  they 
have  .  .  .  and  endeavor  to  graft  what  you  say  upon  them. 


Beware  of  that  common,  but  accursed,  way  of  making  chil- 
dren paiTots,  instead  of  Christians.  Labor  that,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, they  may  understand  every  single  sentence  which  they 
read.  Therefore,  do  not  make  haste.  Regard  not  how  much, 
but  how  well,  to  how  good  purpose,  they  read.  Turn  each 
sentence  every  way;  propose  it  in  every  light;  and  question 
them  continually  on  every  point:  If  by  any  means  they  may 
not  only  read,  but  inwardly  digest,  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
.  .  .  Above  all,  let  them  not  read  or  say  one  line  without 
understanding  and  minding  what  they  say.  ...  By  this  means 
they  will  learn  to  think,  as  they  learn  to  read:  They  will  grow 
wiser  and  better  every  clay.  And  you  will  have  the  comfort 
of  observing  that,  by  the  same  steps  they  advance  in  the 
knoAvledge  of  these  poor  elements,  they  will  also  grow  in 
grace,  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


From  the  moment  we  see  any  evil  roots  springing  up.  it  is 
our  business  immediatelv  to  check  their  growth,  if  we  cannot 
root  them  out.  As  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  mildness,  softness, 
and  gentleness,  certainly  it  should  be  done.  But  sometimes 
these  methods  will  not  avail,  and  then  we  must  correct  with 
kind  severity.  .  .  .  To  deny  this  is  to  give  the  lie  to  the  God 
of  truth,  and  to  suppose  we  can  govern  better  than  him. 
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liam  E.  Schuetze,  Jr.,  of  Burke,  Va., 
the  mother  of  then  four-year-old 
twins. 

"We,  too,  went  through  a  trial  and 
error  period,  trying  to  introduce  this 
complex  information  to  them,"  her 
letter  began.  "We've  found  four 
things  to  be  extremely  helpful,  and 
I'd  like  to  pass  them  on  to  you. 
They're  not  a  set  of  rules,  since  I 
feel  as  you  do  that  no  two  fathers  or 
mothers  are  alike.  I  might  add  that 
even  twins  are  different. 

"First,  I  don't  believe  you  can  just 
sit  down  with  a  child  and  explain  all 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  God. 
The  relationship  between  God  and 
everyday  things  must  be  subtle. 

"Second,  even  at  two  and  four  a 
regular  attendance  at  church  school 
is  helpful.  And  don't  forget  your  part 
in  this.  In  many  Methodist  churches, 
there  is  a  quarterly  study  book  which 
is  sent  home  with  the  children,  and 
each  Sunday  the  child  is  given  a 
picture  card  that  matches  a  picture 
story  in  the  book.  These  stories  are 
for  you  to  read  to  your  child.  They're 
written  for  specific  age  levels  to  help 
children  understand  the  relationship 
between  God  and  everyday  things — 
going  to  the  doctor,  not  fearing  the 
dark,  helping  around  the  house,  and 
so  on. 

"Third,  when  your  children  ask 
questions,  don't  brush  them  off.  If 
you  can't  answer,  find  someone  to 
help  you.  The  answer  doesn't  have  to 
be  elaborate,  but  it  must  be  the  truth. 

"Fourth,  prayer  is  an  important 
factor.  Even  the  shortest  prayer  at 
that  age  is  good.  As  they  learn  to  say 
'please'  and  'thank  you,'  try  teaching 
them  a  simple,  'thank  you,  God,  for 
food.  Amen.' 

"You  may  be  thinking:  'But  how 
do  I  know  if  I  am  making  any 
headway?'  These  little  things  carry 
over  into  their  play.  One  of  the  twins' 
favorite  rainy-day  games,  for  in- 
stance, is  playing  'preacher.' 

"I  overheard  them  just  the  other 
day.  Janet  was  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  she  learned  from  a 
record.  When  she  finished,  Billy  an- 
nounced, 'And  now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  will  sing  Jesus  Loves 
Me.'  They  both  sang,  with  a  little 
Happy  Birthday  and  Jingle  Bells 
thrown  in,  and  then  Billy  said: 

"  'Now  we  will  bow  our  heads  and 
pray.  God  bless  all  the  people  who 
don't  feel  very  well  today.  Amen.' " 


Kenneth  V.  Goodman  of  Denham 
Springs,  La.,  threw  the  problem  right 
back  into  our  troubled  father's  lap 
by  writing:  "Maybe  the  place  to 
begin  is  by  asking  what  you  believe. 
I  suspect  you'll  need  to  get  this  clear- 
ly in  mind  before  explaining  it  to 
your  children. 

"When  I  began  telling  my  children 
(ages  two,  three,  and  four)  about 
God,  I'm  glad  I  didn't  foster  the 
idea  of  a  man-creature  in  a  flow- 
ing white  robe  somewhere  up  in  the 
sky  dispensing  gifts.  Instead,  I 
stressed  the  workings  of  God — a 
father's  care,  love,  kindness,  and  at- 
tention to  their  needs.  However, 
you'd  better  be  practicing  these 
things  if  you're  going  to  talk  about 
them. 

"To  answer  your  question  'What 
do  I  tell  them?'  my  suggestion  is  to 
relate  God  to  our  kindest  emotions. 
As  to  'When?'  I'd  say  when  they  ask 
for  it  and  not  before. 

"Your  two-year-old,  remember,  is 
just  beginning  to  talk.  His  attention 
span  is  short — no  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  Simple,  uncompli- 
cated statements  like,  'God  is  all 
around  us,  like  the  sunlight,'  will  do 
for  the  moment.  If  he's  not  satisfied, 
you'll  know  it.  He'll  ask  more  ques- 
tions. 

"Your  four-year-old,  however,  al- 
ready is  chock  full  of  questions. 
'Who's  God?  Why  do  we  pray?  Do 
we  have  to?' 

"Try  using  electricity  as  an  ex- 
ample. Turn  on  the  light  and  explain 
that,  just  as  we  don't  see  electric  cur- 
rent but  know  it's  there  because  the 
light  works,  we  can  see  evidence  of 
God's  presence  all  around  us  in  grow- 
ing things,  changing  seasons,  rain, 
snow,  and  friends  and  relatives. 

"Your  job  is  not  an  easy  one,  and 
you  have  a  right  to  be  troubled.  But 
of  all  the  advice  you'll  receive,  per- 
haps the  best  will  be  that  line  from 
an  old  song:  'Doin'  what  comes 
naturally.' " 

Many  readers  advised  that  books 
are  the  best  source  of  help.  "I,  too, 
found  it  hard  to  tell  my  child  about 
God — to  make  him  as  real  as  I 
wished,"  wrote  Mrs.  Ray  Maurer  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  "From  our  young- 
ster's babyhood,  we  tried  to  interpret 
God  through  the  wonders  of  nature. 
Still,  there  were  those  questions: 
'What  does  God  look  like?  Can  I 


touch  him?  Is  he  all  around  us?' 

"Being  a  librarian,  I  sought  the 
answer  in  books  and  found  many 
wonderful  aids — both  for  me  and  for 
my  child."  [For  recommended  books 
on  this  subject,  see  Special  for 
Families,  page  54.] 

Perhaps  the  most  heartening  letters 
of  all  were  from  parents  who  con- 
fessed that  they  had  been  led  into  a 
more  complete  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  God  through  their 
children's  questions.  "One  day,  when 
our  oldest  son  was  four,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Louise  Davidson  of  San  Gabriel, 
Calif.,  "he  surprised  me  by  asking, 
'If  God  is  up  in  the  sky,  why  doesn't 
an  airplane  run  over  him?'  My  in- 
ability to  convey  the  idea  of  God  as 
a  Spirit  who  dwells  within  each  of 
us- — as  well  as  in  the  world  all  around 
us — forced  me  to  admit  that  it  was 
not  a  reality  in  my  own  life.  Thus 
began  my  personal  search  for  a  faith 
which  would  satisfy  me,  and  which  I 
could  interpret  to  our  sons. 

"Step  by  step,  my  husband  and  I 
have  grown  along:  with  our  sons 
in  faith,  knowledge,  and  personal 
awareness  of  God.  We  had  not  been 
active  church  members,  so  our  first 
step  was  to  find  a  church  in  our 
neighborhood  with  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  religious  education. 

"At  first,  I  was  a  visitor  in  the  class 
for  four-year-olds,  both  to  reassure 
our  son  and  to  learn  what  he  was 
being  taught.  As  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  teacher,  I  confessed  to  her 
my  feelings  of  inadequacy  as  a 
teacher  for  our  boys.  She  suggested 
a  visit  to  the  church  library,  where  I 
found  books  for  children  of  every 
age. 

"Gradually,  we  became  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  church  program.  I 
taught  in  the  church  school,  and  also 
in  vacation  church  school,  while  my 
husband  served  on  the  finance  com- 
mittee. We  attended  several  adult- 
education  lectures. 

"At  one  of  these  sessions,  I  heard 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  single 
piece  of  advice  I  have  ever  received 
as  a  parent. 

"The  speaker  that  night  was  an  at- 
tractive grandmother.  'Keep  the  door 
of  communication  open  between  you 
and  your  child,'  she  said.  'Never  be 
too  busy  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to 
tell  you.' 

"Truly,  a  little  child  led  us." 
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How  Does  Your  Baby-Sitter  Rate? 


By  NORA  MILLS 


A 


YOUNG  COUPLE  hired  a 
15-year-old  girl  to  sit  with  their  small 
son  while  they  went  to  a  concert. 
Returning  home,  they  found  the 
sitter  sobbing  violently  and  wringing 
her  hands — while  the  baby,  uncon- 
scious, was  turning  blue. 

"He  got  into  the  medicine  chest 
about  two  hours  ago  and  swallowed  a 
handful  of  pills,"  the  girl  blurted.  "I 
was  scared  and  didn't  know  what  to 
do,  so  I  just  put  him  back  in  bed  and 
waited  for  you  to  come." 

Fortunately,  a  hastily  summoned 
physician  was  able  to  save  the  child's 
life  by  pumping  its  stomach.  But  the 
incident  need  not  have  happened  at 
all — and  probably  would  not  have 
happened  in  Medford,  Oreg. 

A  Medford  mother  recently  sur- 
prised a  new  baby-sitter  by  present- 
ing her  a  printed  test  containing  10 
searching  questions.  When  the  girl 
answered  only  four  correctly,  the 
young  mother  hired  another  sitter — 
one  who  passed  the  exam  with  flying 
colors. 

In  Medford,  a  town  of  25,000,  baby- 
sitting is  regarded  as  serious  business. 
The  mothers  know  about  and  use 
the  widely  acclaimed  "Sitters'  Test," 
prepared  by  a  pediatrician,  a  police 
captain,  a  school  nurse,  a  PTA  leader, 
and  the  town's  director  of  public 
safety.  In  addition  to  passing  the  test, 
Medford  sitters  must  have  pleasant, 
stable  personalities  and  be  able  to 
cook  and  serve  simple  meals,  prepare 
formulas,  bathe,  dress,  and  diaper 
a  baby,  provide  first  aid  for  cuts  and 
bruises,  and — if  necessary — give  arti- 
ficial respiration. 

Why  not?  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  tragedies  which  can  result  if 
elderly  people  who  doze  off  easily, 
people  with  contagious  diseases  or 
heart  trouble,  or  people  with  records 
of  mental  and  emotional  disorders 
are  hired  as  sitters.  Baby-sitting  has 
become  a  billion-dollar  business  since 
World  War  II,  and  sitters  command 
fees  ranging  up  to  $1.50  an  hour. 
There  is  no  need  for  parents  to  hire 
anyone  who  walks  in  the  door. 

Next  time  you  are  going  out,  why 
not  give  the  sitter  the  Medford  test 
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below?  If  she  cannot  answer  at  least 
eight  of  the  questions,  you  had  better 
stay  home! 

Here  are  the  answers: 

/.  False.  Allow  only  family  mem- 
bers, or  persons  you  lyiiow,  into  the 
house. 

2.  False.  Always  ta/(e  the  child 
with  you  if  you  must  leave  the  house. 

3.  False.  Pets  may  cause  injuries  or 
carry  germs  and  filth  into  beds. 

4.  True.  Lasting  harm  can  result 
from  scaring  a  child  by  threats  or 
horror  stories. 


5.  True.  Keep  the  phone  line  clear; 
the  parents  may  want  to  call  home. 

(>.  False.  Always  get  the  /(ids  out 
first — then   call  the  fire  department. 

7.  False.  Never  stride  a  child  under 
any  circumstances — even  at  the 
parents'  behest. 

8.  False.  The  door  should  never  be 
left  unlocked. 

9.  True.  Do  not  leave  a  baby  in 
the  water  unattended.  Drowning  can 
be  terribly  sudden. 

10.  False.  Every  half  hour  is  more 
lil{e  it! 


fro 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


idtoit 


if 


he  says  he  is 


I       '•     rfrTend  of   the  *** 


afr  -ses      it's   okay   to  leave 

Xf   an  emergency   arises^  minuteS. 
the  baby   for  just 

•    sists      a  child  may  keep   a  dog 
Xf   he   insists, 
rat    in  bed. 

•    haves     you  should  not 
„   rhild  misbehaves,    y  stories. 

When  a  chiW  ,.bogey  ^ 

threaten  him  wi 

*a     or   keep   the  phone   tied     P 
you  should  not kee p  friends. 

excessive  calls 

*r>   t-he  parents 
notice   fire,    l^ate   the  P  tmetlt. 

If  y°u  n0t  ,-ckly   summon  the  Fire       P 
a^  then  quickly  ^   ^  nermissible 

if  nh:himltigbtir^-injury- 

If  you  want  to  nap,  leav 
£or  the  parents. 

hathing  the  child  and  the  P     ^ 
If  you  are  bathing   ^^  and  carry 
rinas,  wrap  him  u 
you  vhen  you  answer. 


10. 


you  when  you  - 

•  „  rhild  once  eveiy 
^   a  sleeping  ctiuu 
Checking  on  a  si  v 
is  sufficient. 


Like  any  mother  who  gives  her  children  a  faith  to  live  by. 
she  possessed  a  life  touched  with  greatness  and  glory. 

By  DORON  K.  ANTRIM 


Wf 


HAT  I'LL  always  remember  about  Mother  was 
her  unflagging  ability  to  stay  on  top  of  life,  come  what 
may.  I  never  saw  her  tired  out.  I  never  saw  her  give  in 
to  discouragement.  I  never  knew  her  to  admit  that  some- 
thing was  beyond  her.  Yet  she  had  a  lot  to  put  up  with. 
At  least,  that's  how  the  neighbors  expressed  it  in  the 
small  Ohio  town  where  we  lived. 

A  lot  of  children,  for  one  thing.  I  was  the  tag  end  of 
eight.  The  first,  my  brother  Ernest,  was  20  years  my 
senior.  When  he  grew  up  and  sprouted  a  beard,  he  was 
sometimes  taken  for  my  father.  I  arrived  when  Mother 
was  46. 

She  also  had  a  lot  of  house  to  take  care  of — an  old  one 
with  3  large  back  porches,  12  rooms,  2  furnaces.  One 
furnace  served  the  left  wing  and  parlor,  which  was 
heated  when  my  sisters  had  dates  and  for  weekends  and 
special  occasions. 

As  you  might  guess,  Mother  had  a  lot  of  cleaning  and 
cooking  to  do.  And  she  had  to  do  it  not  only  for  the 
family  but  for  sundry  boarders.  Aunt  Tura,  who  attained 
the  ripe  age  of  96,  was  a  steady  boarder  for  years. 
Although  the  housewife  with  two  children  next  door 
signaled  a  respite  from  her  daily  labors  at  4  p.m.  by  pull- 
ing down  the  blinds,  Mother  didn't  quit  till  bedtime. 

Yet  she  never  complained  about  the  mountain  of  work 
facing  her  daily.  She  just  didn't  think  of  it  as  a  mountain. 
She  thought  of  it  in  terms  of  one  job  at  a  time.  When 
the  breakfast  dishes  were  done,  she  considered  the  next 
job  and  pitched  in.  Then  the  next. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  flier  who  was  forced  down  in 
the  Canadian  wilderness  with  a  badly  injured  leg.  Cover- 
ing the  long  distance  to  the  road  and  help  seemed,  in  his 
condition,  impossible.  But  instead  of  thinking  of  the  long 
way  he  had  to  go,  he  kept  setting  little  goals.  He  would 
inch  along  painfully  to  a  tree,  then  to  a  jutting  rock. 
Eventually  he  did  the  impossible — dragged  himself  an 
incredible  distance  to  the  road.  Mother,  by  thinking  of 


and  doing  her  work  piecemeal,  often  surprised  herself 
and  others  at  the  amount  she  could  do. 

She  had  a  technique  of  not  getting  tired  out  that 
anticipated  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  industrial  engineer,  by 
many  years.  Taylor,  you  may  recall,  pioneered  "rhythmic 
rest"  in  industry.  At  Bethlehem  Steel,  where  the  men 
were  exhausted  after  loading  pig  iron  all  day  with  no 
in-between  rests,  he  had  them  rest  so  frequently  the  boss 
thought  they  were  stalling  on  the  job.  But  the  old  way 
they  loaded  YlVi  tons  a  day  and  were  done  in.  The  new 
way  they  loaded  48  V2  tons  and  were  not. 

Frequently  during  the  day,  you'd  see  Mother  sitting 
in  a  rocking  chair,  head  back,  grabbing  40  winks. 

Seeing  her  thus,  those  who  didn't  know  her  might 
get  the  impression  she  was  one  of  those  "settin'  women." 
She  could  fall  asleep,  utterly  relaxed,  as  though  she 
hadn't  a  care  in  the  world,  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  Then, 
batteries  recharged,  she'd  be  up  and  at  it  again. 

Mother  also  had  the  secret  of  keeping  her  head  when 
others  about  her  were  losing  theirs.  One  summer  after- 
noon, Ted  and  I  wandered  off  without  telling  anyone 
where  we  were  going.  Ted  lived  nearby,  was  just  my 
age,  six,  and  we  played  together.  After  we  had  been  gone 
several  hours,  Ted's  parents  began  to  think  the  worst. 
Suddenly  they  burst  in  on  Mother  convinced  we  were 
lost  or  kidnapped. 

"Oh,  they  can't  be  far,"  Mother  reassured  them. 
"They'll  be  back."  But  our  neighbors  would  not  be 
placated.  They  wanted  to  have  the  fire  bell  rung  and 
get  the  whole  town  searching.  To  Mother,  this  was  mak- 
ing a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill. 

"But  aren't  you  worried?"  asked  Ted's  mother  as  she 
paced  the  floor.  Ted  was  an  only  child. 

"No,"  said  Mother,  "what  harm  can  come  to  the  boys 
when  we  put  them  in  God's  hands?  Now  you  just  sit 
down  and  I'll  make  you  a  cup  of  tea." 

But  despite  Mother's  protestations  a  search  party  was 


organized.  The)   found  us  calmly  swinging  in  .1  ham 
mock  at  a  house  on  the  edge  oi  town.  It  was  beyond  my 
boyish  comprehension  why  so  much  hiss  was  made  over 
finding  Ted  and  none  over  finding  me.  1  asked  Mother 
about  t li is.  "1  didn't  consider  you  lost,"  she  said. 

Mother  had  the  sweetest  disposition  oi  anyone  1  have 
ever  known,  even  in  the  face  oi  provocations  that  would 
sour  a  saint.  She  was  so  good-natured,  we  all  took  ad- 
vantage ot  her,  even  Father.  He  had  the  habit  ol  brine- 
ing  two  or  three  extra  tor  dinner  without  giving  prior 
notice.  Mother  sweetly  endured  this  for  years.  Then  one 
day  she  hegan  telling  us  how  pleased  she  was  that  the 
big  house  across  the  street  was  being  converted  into 
a  hotel.  "It'll  be  so  convenient,"  she  said,  "when  we  have 
extra  people  for  dinner.  Pa  can  take  us  all  to  the  hotel." 

Father  didn't  show  too  much  enthusiasm  for  this  at 
first.  But  to  the  rest  of  the  family  it  was  a  wonderful  idea. 
We  pleaded  with  him  to  bring  home  some  guests  so  we 
could  all  go  to  the  hotel.  Then  one  day  it  happened!  It 
came  to  be  a  treat  repeated  every  now  and  then.  Mother 
had  won  a  point  with  her  usual  subtlety  and  sweetness. 

I  never  saw  her  unequal  to  a  situation  even  though 
edged  with  danger.  One  day  a  drunk  ensconced  in  our 
barn  refused  to  budge  when  Mother  ordered  him  out. 
She  picked  up  a  pitchfork  and  went  after  him.  He 
needed  no  further  argument. 

Then  there  was  the  time  she  and  I  were  riding  in  the 
buggy  on  a  country  road.  She  was  driving  Prince,  a 
retired  race  horse,  which  Father  had  acquired  from 
Uncle  Jake,  who  dealt  in  race  horses.  Prince  still  had  a 
lot  of  get-up-and-go  in  him.  Scaring  suddenly  as  we 
passed  a  threshing  machine  in  a  field,  he  began  tearing 
off  down  the  road. 

"Grab  my  arm,"  said  Mother,  as  one  side  of  the  buggy 
lurched  into  the  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road.  I  held  on 
for  dear  life  while  Mother  pulled  with  all  her  strength 
— and  she  had  strength — on  the  reins.  "Whoa,  Prince," 
she  kept  saying.  "Whoa,  take  it  easy,  Prince.  Nothing's 
going  to  hurt  you." 

How  we  missed  tangling  with  the  fence  as  we  hurtled 
along  half  in  the  road,  half  in  the  ditch,  I'll  never  know. 
But  Mother  finally  pulled  Prince  to  a  stop.  He  was 
trembling  and  breathing  hard.  "Now  Prince,"  she  said 
as  though  he  were  one  of  her  children,  "you're  all  tired 
out.  You  just  rest  a  bit  and  calm  down." 

The  incident  served  a  particular  purpose  several  days 
later.  A  neighbor  boy  was  forever  boasting  about  the 
prowess  of  his  father.  When  he  said,  "My  father  can  chin 
himself  22  times,"  I  came  back  with,  "My  mother  can 
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stop  a  runaway  race  horse."  He  had  no  more  to  say. 

As  a  family,  we  had  our  share  of  ups  and  downs.  Wc 
were  in  church  one  Sunday  evening.  My  sister  was  sing- 
ing a  solo  when  Father  was  informed  his  grocery  store 
was  on  fire.  It  burned  to  the  ground,  and  Father  had 
neglected  to  renew  the  insurance  policy. 

We  had  to  begin  all  over  again.  But  it  was  Mother's 
faith  that  bolstered  the  courage  of  all  of  us.  With  her 
around,  it  was  easier  to  have  faith.  She  had  so  much  of  it. 

Although  I  was  born  when  Mother  was  well  along  in 
years,  to  me  she  seemed  ageless.  Even  at  82  her  hair 
remained  jet  black,  her  face  firm  with  few  wrinkles,  and 
always  she  had  that  sweet  expression. 

Feeling  that  after  me  there  would  be  no  more  children, 
although  I  believe  she  would  have  welcomed  more,  she 
made  over  me  in  special  ways.  I  took  advantage  of  her 
good  nature  and  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  get 
away  with  some  things  I  did.  Once  I  pinned  a  sign  on 
her  back  without  her  knowing.  She  walked  up  the 
church  aisle  to  our  front  row  pew  and  couldn't  under- 
stand why  her  appearance  caused  so  many  titters.  The 
sign  on  her  back  read,  "This  is  all  me."  For  that,  I  should 
have  been  walloped,  but  she  let  me  get  away  with  it. 

But  Mother  saw  that  I  did  the  right  thing  where  others 
were  concerned.  As  a  teen-ager,  when  I  wanted  to  do 
something  that  involved  other  people,  she  never  said, 
"No,  you  can't  do  that."  Instead  she'd  put  it  up  to  me. 
She'd  level  those  black  eyes  at  me  and  say,  "Buddy,  is 
it  right?"  She  meant,  was  it  right  for  all  concerned?  If 
I  concluded  it  was,  I  could  go  ahead. 

One  of  the  first  times  she  sprang  this  on  me  was  when,  i 
I  had  promised  to  stay  three  mornings  with  my  aunt    \l 
who  was  sick  in  bed.  On  the  third  morning,  after  seeing     \ 
the  boys  heading  for  the  baseball  lot,  I  had  a  powerful 
yen  to  join  them  and  asked  Mother  if  I  might.  She  cameN 
up  with,  "Buddy,  is  it  right?"  It  seemed  right  to  me, 


"'Grab  my  arm,'  said  Mother,  as  one  side  oj  the 
buggy  lurched  into  the  ditch  by  the  side  oj  the 
road.  I  held  on  for  dear  life.  .  .  ." 


The 

Mother  Church 

of 

Mother's  Day 


ON  THE  SECOND  Sunday  of  each  May,  people  in 
more  than  40  countries  pay  tribute  to  mothers  with 
special  church  services,  family  reunions,  and  an 
outpouring  of  gifts  and  love.  Yet  the  idea  of  Mother's 
Day  originated  in  a  small  Methodist  church, 
Andrews-Saint  Paul,  in  Grafton,  W.Va. 

Back  in  1876,  Mrs.  Anna  Reeves  Jarvis  was  lead- 
ing her  Sunday-school  class  in  a  Memorial  Day 
prayer  for  men  who  had  died  in  the  Civil  War.  "You 
notice,"  she  said,  "that  I  did  not  discuss  a  memorial 
day  for  the  mothers  who  gave  their  sons.  There  is  no 
such  day."  She  concluded  with  a  prayer  "that  some- 
where, sometime,  someone  will  found  a  mother's  day 
memorial  recognizing  the  mothers  of  America  and 
the  world." 

When  Mrs.  Jarvis  died  in  1905,  her  daughter  Anna 
resolved  to  fulfill  her  mother's  wish.  She  knew  she 
could  count  on  the  people  of  her  mother's  church 
(then  Andrews  Methodist  Episcopal) ,  for  Mrs.  Jarvis 
had  been  a  powerful  force  in  holding  together  the 
war-torn  community  near  which  had  fallen  the 
first  Union  soldier  killed  by  enemy  action.  During 
the  war,  Mrs.  Jarvis  had  bluntly  refused  a  minister's 
plea  to  help  form  a  second,  "southern"  church  out 
of  the  Andrews  congregation.  When  hostilities 
ceased,  she  helped  restore  community  goodwill  by 
inviting  all  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  and  their 
families  to  a  Mother's  Friendship  Day. 

So,  in  May  of  1907,  Miss  Jarvis  invited  several 
friends  to  her  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  home  to  discuss  her 
mother's  idea.  With  their  encouragement,  she  wrote 
L.  L.  Loar,  the  Sunday-school  superintendent  in 
Grafton,  suggesting  the  church  hold  such  a  service. 
He  was  intrigued,  and  a  Mother's  Day  service  was 
held  in  the  church  on  May  10,  1908. 

The  idea  quickly  spread,  and  the  next  year  similar 
services  were  held  in  45  states  and  four  foreign 
lands.  In  1912,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
made  Mother's  Day  a  special  church  day,  and  in 
1914  President  Woodrow  Wilson  designated  the 
second  Sunday  in  May  as  national  Mother's  Day. 

Today,  with  Andrews-Saint  Paul  recognized  as 
the  "Mother  Church  of  Mother's  Day,"  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  International  Mother's  Day  Shrine, 
Inc.,  is  attempting  to  raise  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase the  church  and  adjacent  property  as  a  perma- 
nent shrine  to  motherhood.  It  would  be  a  fitting 
memorial  to  Miss  Jarvis  and  her  mother,  who  even 
in  the  aftermath  of  war  saw  the  need  of  stressing 
the  central  place  of  motherhood  in  every  family. 
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and  I  marshaled  my  most  persuasive  arguments.  Finallv 
she  said,  "Buddy,  think  of  two  reasons  why  you  shouldn't 
go,  and  you  may  go."  When  I  thought  of  just  one — that 
it  wouldn't  be  right  to  leave  my  aunt  with  no  one  to 
answer  her  doorbell  or  telephone — I  concluded  it 
wouldn't  be  right  to  go,  though  Mother  was  ready  to 
take  my  place.  It  didn't  seem  important  any  more.  To- 
morrow would  do.  Mother  knew  how  to  use  psychology, 
although  she  didn't  know  the  word. 

She  made  a  career  of  her  children  and  her  home.  But 
that  eventually  came  to  an  end  when  her  children,  one 
by  one,  grew  up  and  went  away.  Then  Father  died. 
Mother  was  finally  left  in  a  big  house  which  reverberated 
with  emptiness.  She  refused  to  sell  it  and  to  move  to 
smaller  quarters  as  we  advised.  She  refused  to  live  with 
any  of  her  children.  She  needed  the  work  of  keeping  up 
the  big  house,  she  said. 

And  besides,  she  wanted  to  keep  the  big  house  so  her 
children  and  grandchildren  had  the  old  home  to  come 
back  to.  I  confess  my  journeys  back  to  the  old  home  are 
among  my  richest  memories.  I'd  get  the  urge  about 
Christmas  time  and,  though  a  continent  separated  me, 
which  it  often  did,  I'd  be  back  for  Christmas,  as  would 
other  children   and  grandchildren. 

One  day  Mother  collapsed  while  cleaning  the  stairs. 
The  end  came  quickly.  She  died  on  my  birthday.  She 
left  her  usual  present  for  me,  neatly  tied. 

Mother  was  able  to  stay  on  top  of  life,  largely,  I  think, 
because  of  a  childlike  faith  in  God.  We  had  family 
prayers  in  our  home  every  day.  We  went  to  church 
weekdays  and  Sundays. 

Mother  believed  the  Bible  implicitly.  She  believed 
God  would  see  her  through  no  matter  what  came  up. 
And  he  always  did.  She  believed  in  transferring  her 
burdens  to  the  Lord,  which  relieved  her  of  a  lot  of 
anxiety.  She  cared  for  her  children  as  best  she  knew 
how,  then  put  them  in  God's  care. 

She  had  definite  plans  for  the  afterlife.  She  was  going 
to  live  with  father  in  one  of  those  mansions  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible.  When  Father  died,  16  years  before  her,  she 
said,  "Pa  always  said  he'd  go  on  a  little  ahead  of  me  and 
get  the  house  ready."  And  just  before  she  breathed  her 
last,  she  said,  "Won't  be  long  now  till  I  see  that  house. 
Pa's  had  time  to  get  it  ready  and  plant  a  few  flowers." 

Through  the  years,  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  some 
question  involving  others,  I  never  have  been  able  to 
evade  that  penetrating  look  of  hers  and  the  question, 
"Buddy,  is  it  right?"  When  things  appeared  a  little  thick 
anil  hopeless,  I  have  remembered  Mother  and  her  faith 
which  fortified  me  as  a  boy.  I  have  taken  a  firmer  grip 
on  the  reins. 

Since  she  slipped  away,  I  have  met  and  written  about 
many  of  the  great  and  gifted  of  the  world.  Somehow 
Mother  seems  to  rate  in  this  company.  Not  because  of 
any  great  gifts.  She  had  none.  But  because  of  a  lot  of 
little  things.  Things  that  add  up.  Things  like  doing  the 
hundred-and-one  tasks  that  made  up  the  day's  work  in 
a  large  family,  and  being  glad  that  she  had  them  to  do. 

But  I  am  persuaded  that  Mother  was  not  exceptional 
in  this  respect.  Any  mother  whose  song  is  for  the  nest, 
who  gives  her  children  a  faith  to  live  by,  that  mother's 
life  is  touched  with  greatness  and  with  glory.  And  you'll 
find  them  up  and  down  this  broad  land  of  ours. 


Together  /  September    1  962 


NeMM:  REAL  Fathers  for 
TODAY'S  CHILDREN 


Bi    IRTHl  l<  S.  GREEh 
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RECENTLY  quit  my  job  as  a 

teacher  in  one  oi  America's  finest 
school  systems.  Ten  years  of  trying 
to  be  a  substitute  father  to  the  con- 
fused, rudderless  youngsters  who 
trooped  through  my  classroom  each 
clay  had  left  me  physically  and  emo- 
tionally drained — and  disillusioned. 
At  first,  I  thought  the  students 
who  came  to  me  with  personal  prob- 
lems, or  in  search  of  affection  and 
understanding,  must  be  exceptions. 
I  soon  learned  they  were  common- 
place, and  that  their  parents  were 
willing — even  anxious — to  have  me 
assume  many  of  fatherhood's  tradi- 
tional duties.  They  considered  it  part 
of  my  job!  The  final  jolt  came  when 
I  discovered  that  other  adults  in  the 
community  tacitly  endorsed  this 
shift  of  parental  responsibility.  One 
incident  dramatically  illustrates  it. 


Jim,  an  extremely  bright  seventh- 
grader,  was  caught  stealing  a  new 
car  from  a  sales  lot  one  Saturday 
night.  A  good  science  student,  he 
had  started  the  engine  by  wiring 
across  the  ignition  switch. 

The  following  Monday,  Jim  was 
arraigned  in  juvenile  court  and  an 
army  of  police  officers,  counselors, 
psychiatrists,  and  social  workers  be- 
gan their  investigations.  But  instead 
of  seeing  the  boy's  parents,  they 
descended  upon  me  with  batteries  of 
questionnaires  about  the  boy's  atti- 
tudes and  behavior.  Several  days 
passed  before  Jim's  mother,  fright- 
ened and  weeping,  came  to  see  me. 

"Where  is  Jim's  father?"  I  asked. 
The  sobs   ceased. 

"Oh,  he's  leaving  it  all  up  to  the 
authorities,"  she  said  coldly. 

He  did,  too,  and  Jim  was  no  sooner 


released  to  his  parents  than  he  stole 
another  car.  But  if  I  thought  this 
would  shock  Jim's  father  into  con- 
structive action,  I  was  mistaken.  Both 
the  mother  and  school  officials  came 
to  me  with  a  suggestion  that  I  be- 
come something  of  a  foster  father  to 
Jim  and  "help  him  out  of  trouble." 
His  father  was  "too  busy"! 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  Jim's 
father  had  surrendered  or  rejected 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  family 
pants  for  the  casual  freedom  of  Ber- 
muda shorts.  He  considered  his  obli- 
gations to  his  son  discharged  when  he 
had  provided  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  Denied  attention  and  interest 
at  home,  Jim  sought  them  elsewhere 
— with  tragic  results. 

I  am  genuinely  alarmed  by  the 
tendency  of  today's  fathers  to  think 
that  they  can  purchase  companion- 


'A  bright  seventh-grader  .  .  .  and 
science  student,  he  had  started 

the  engine  by  wiring 

across  the  ignition  switch." 
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ship,  love,  and  personal  guidance  for 
their  children,  much  as  they  buy 
them  shoes  and  coats.  They  are  ac- 
tually hiring  teachers — and  child 
psychologists,  playground  directors, 
and  counselors — to  act  as  father  fig- 
ures. Church-school  teachers  and 
Scout  leaders  are  expected  to  be 
stand-ins    for    nothing. 

Even  though  I  taught  in  one  of 
Chicago's  nicer  residential  areas, 
knotty  nonacademic  problems  con- 
stantly were  tossed  into  my  lap  like 
live  hand  grenades.  The  fathers 
either  ducked  or  their  children  did 
not  bother  to  tell  their  problems. 
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.S  A  teacher,  I  was  trained  to  im- 
part knowledge  to  children,  and  to 
help  instill  in  them  the  qualities  of 
discipline,  respect,  and  curiosity.  I 
was  not  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
beautiful  eighth-grader  who  trem- 
blingly told  me  of  her  affair  with  a 
high-school  boy  because  she  "could 
not  talk"  to  her  father. 

Many  such  problems  simply  over- 
whelmed my  inadequate  resources. 
I  did  not  mind  staying  after  school 
to  referee  basketball  games  for  12- 
year-olds,  even  though  I  usually  had 
stacks  of  paper  work  to  do.  But  how 
do  you  respond  when  you  find  that 
the  boys  do  not  want  a  referee  so 
much  as  they  do  an  adult  male  with 
whom  they  can  identify  and  com- 
municate, because  their  fathers  are 
out  playing  golf,  home  sleeping,  or 
away  on  business? 

How  do  you  restore  boys'  self- 
respect  the  morning  after  only  half 
their  dads  showed  up  for  Father's 
Night,  to  meet  their  teacher  and  see 
the  carefully  prepared  exhibits  of 
schoolwork?  And  how  do  you  hold 
their  interest  when  100  mothers — and 
no  fathers — come  to  hear  you  address 
the  PTA  meeting? 

To  put  it  another  way,  what  hap- 
pened to  the  fathers  who  commanded 
not  only  respect  but  also  the  family, 
and  who  were  models  of  character 
and  conduct  for  their  children? 
Their  modern  counterparts  are 
laughed  at,  manipulated,  or  just  plain 
ignored.  And  we  do  not  have  to  look 
far  to  see  why. 

In  becoming  permissive  parents, 
abdicating  authority  for  momentary 
approval,  today's  fathers  have  be- 
come equals  with  their  children.  As 
a  consequence,  they  are  unequal  to 


the  task  of  commanding  obedience, 
respect,  and  loyalty.  They  have  also 
toted  up  a  bewildering  variety  of  ex- 
cuses and  rationalizations  for  evading 
their  responsibilities. 

"I  had  a  tough  time  when  I  was  a 
kid  during  the  depression,"  begins 
one  favorite.  "I  want  my  kids  to 
have  it  better  than  I  had  it,  and  my 
wife  and  I  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  en- 
joy life  a  little."  Or:  "I  am  no  good 
with  kids.  I  make  the  living  and 
leave  that  other  stuff  up  to  their 
mother  and  their  teachers." 

Occasionally,  when  a  youngster 
got  into  serious  trouble,  a  father 
would  come  to  see  me,  but  he  rarely 
faced  the  problem  squarely.  If  he  did 
not  blame  the  school,  he  would  try 
to  sidestep  the  issue. 

"We  let  them  make  their  own  de- 
cisions," he  would  say.  "That  is  the 
only  way  they  will  ever  learn.  They 
have  to  face  up  to  life  sometime." 

You  would  think  that  when  the 
school  year  ended  fathers  would  be 
eager  to  have  their  children  for  days 
of  hiking,  fishing,  sight-seeing,  or 
just  sheer  togetherness.  But  instead 
of  grasping  this  opportunity  to  teach 
them  the  lessons  that  only  they  can 
teach  by  example,  they  pack  them  off 
to  thousands  of  summer  camps. 
There  the  kids  cling  to  and  idolize 
counselors  who  will  take  the  time  to 
talk  to  them  and  teach  them  the  les- 
sons of  life. 

Ask  one  of  these  children  about  his 
father,  and  all  he  can  do  is  show  you 
a  snapshot  and  tell  you,  "He  works 
downtown  somewhere."  This  in  a 
day  when  fathers  have  more  time  to 
be  fathers  than  ever  before! 

If  we  need  further  evidence  as  to 
where  this  trend  is  leading  us,  it  is 
available  almost  everywhere.  The 
spiralling  statistics  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency provide  one  clue.  Recent 
scientific  studies  of  young  men  and 
women  entering  college  offer  an- 
other. They  tell  us  that  the  children 
of  uninspiring  fathers  and  permis- 
sive homes  have  grown  up  on  ped- 
estals as  entities  unto  themselves— 
easily  bored,  incapable  of  looking 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  lives. 

The  increasing  number  of  psy- 
chiatrists, counselors,  and  guidance 
experts  on  our  school  staffs  also  is 
revealing.  Hundreds  of  students 
daily  confess  their  problems,  fears, 
and  hopes  to  total  strangers  because 
they  have  nowhere  else  to  turn. 


To  believe  that  this  expenditure  of 
money  and  manpower  is  necessary, 
we  must  believe  that  the  job  of  rear- 
ing children  has  become  terribly  com- 
plicated. So  complicated,  in  fact,  that 
only  a  specialist — or  many  specialists 
in  limited  fields — can  handle  it. 

There  are  indications  that  more 
teachers  like  myself,  more  schools, 
more  legislators,  and  more  social 
institutions  are  rebelling  against  the 
unwarranted  burden  imposed  upon 
them.  Constructive  steps  already  have 
been  taken  to  end  wholesale  neglect 
by  fathers  and  mothers. 

In  recent  years,  over  the  outcry 
of  some  civic  groups,  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  has  sus- 
pended 650  public-school  pupils 
charged  with  violations  of  the  law. 
In  processing  these  cases,  the  board 
announced  that  "the  measure  of  co- 
operation which  the  home  is  able  and 
willing  to  provide"  would  be  an  im- 
portant determining  factor  in  read- 
mission. 

Even  the  specialists  hired  to  pinch- 
hit  for  parents  are  cracking  down. 
Many  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
clinics  now  refuse  to  help  troubled 
children  unless  parents  co-operate. 

Private  camps,  recreation  centers, 
and  YMCAs  also  are  helping  in  the 
drive  to  bring  fathers  closer  to  their 
children  again.  They  have  made 
parental  participation  a  requirement 
of  membership,  and  many  activities 
— such  as  camping  excursions,  hikes, 
and  picnics — are  deliberately  planned 
to  nurture  father-son  relationships. 
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/VEN  the  laws  are  changing. 
Michigan  recently  replaced  lax 
juvenile-crime  laws  with  the  exact- 
ing Parental  Responsibility  Act.  In- 
stead of  shielding  parents  from  the 
costs  of  their  children's  crimes  against 
society,  it  makes  them  directly  re- 
sponsible. The  result  is  that  juvenile 
deliquency  is  nose-diving  in  Michi- 
gan, and  dads  are  taking  a  keener 
interest  in  where  their  children  are. 
Finally,  of  course,  corrective  action 
must  originate  in  the  fathers  them- 
selves. They  must  once  again  shoul- 
der the  burdens  of  young  hopes, 
dreams,  and  aspirations,  and  become 
men  to  whom  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters can  turn  for  advice,  understand- 
ing, strength,  and  love.  In  so  doing, 
they  will  discover  that  the  joys  of 
fatherhood  far  outweigh  its  demands. 
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Methodist-produced  svrivs  may  herald  a  .  .  . 


RELIGIOUS  TV 


1  HREE  STANFORD  University 
researchers  recently  completed  the 
most  exhaustive  television  study  yet 
undertaken.  Among  their  findings: 
(1)  From  ages  3  to  16,  children  spend 
as  much  time  watching  TV  as  thev 
do  in  school,  often  in  an  apparent 
effort  to  escape  real-life  problems  and 
boredom.  (2)  They  shy  away  from 
programs  specifically  designed  to 
teach,  spending  more  than  90  percent 
of  their  viewing  time  in  the  never- 
never  land  of  cartoons,  Westerns, 
comedies,  and  mysteries. 

The  researchers  do  not  imply  that 
this  fantasy  life  is  all  bad,  but  their 
findings  suggest  several  questions: 
Why  cannot  TV  be  both  entertaining 
and  educational?  Where  are  the  real- 
life  situations  which  would  help 
children  evaluate  their  experiences? 
How  can  TV  help  develop  religious 
attitudes  and  concern  for  others? 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions 
may  be  suggested  by  Breakthru,  a 
series  of  13  half-hour  programs  now 
appearing  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  TV 
screens.  The  result  of  seven  years  of 
joint  effort  by  Methodism's  Tele- 
vision, Radio,  and  Film  Commission, 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Education, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
and  the  United  Church  of  Canada, 
the  shows  are  a  sharp  break  with 
traditional  children's  programming. 
They  combine  appeal  and  informa- 
tion, and  reality  and  fantasy,  in  a 
manner  that  has  won  wide  acclaim 
since  the  first  showings  in  March. 

The  programs  were  produced  pri- 
marily for  children  aged  9  to  11,  and 
each  begins  with  a  dramatic  interpre- 
tation of  a  real-life  problem.  As  this 


Young  Patty  Duke,  acclaimed  for  her  vivid  portrayal 

of  Helen  Keller  in  The  Miracle  Worker,  again  explores  the  silent 

world  of  the  deaf  in  the  Breakthru  drama,  Talking  Hands. 


fantasy  captures  their  attention  and 
satisfies  their  appetite  for  entertain- 
ment, they  are  suddenly — but  subtly 
— confronted  with  reality. 

Just  before  the  climax  of  each 
drama,  it  is  interrupted  for  a  studio 
discussion  of  the  possible  outcome 
by  children  in  the  9-to-ll  age  range. 
C.  E.  Atkins,  pastor  of  King's  Way 
Methodist  Church  in  Springfield, 
Mo.,  moderates  these  sessions.  By 
thoughtful  conversation  with  mem- 
bers of  his  panel,  he  gets  them — and 
the  viewing  audience — to  identify 
with  the  characters  in  the  play,  discuss 
the  significant  issues  involved,  and 
anticipate  the  conclusion.  In  test 
showings,  children  have  been  fasci- 
nated— rather  than  resentful — at  be- 
ing plunged  actively  into  the  drama. 

The  shows  do  not  have  stock — or 
even  necessarily  happy — endings,  but 
the  conclusion  always  points  to  an- 
swers within  the  Christian  faith.  In 
some  of  the  films,  the  assurance  of 
God's  love  and  concern  is  verbalized, 
while  in  others  it  is  merely  implied. 
Problems  examined  include  honesty, 
guilt,    hostility,    jealousy,    prejudice. 

Both  the  unique  content  and 
format  of  Breakthru  are  the  result  of 
lengthy  consultation  with  child  psy- 
chiatrists, educators,  ministers,  enter- 
tainment specialists,  and  serious  stu- 
dents of  TV.  All  the  shows  are  filmed 
with  professional  actors,  who  dis- 
played universal  enthusiasm  for  the 
project.  One  young  player  passed  up 
a  $3,000  commercial  contract  to  ac- 
cept the  minimum-scale  wage  which 
TRAFCO's  budget  afforded. 

Breakthru  will  not,  of  course,  cure 
all     TV's — or     childhood's — ills.     In 


the  course  of  their  research,  Stanford 
researchers  monitored  100  hours  of 
TV  between  4  and  9  p.m. — the  so- 
called  children's  hours.  This  is  what 
they  saw:  12  murders,  16  major  gun- 
fights,  15  fistfights,  2  stranglings,  a 
stabbing,  3  suicides,  people  pushed 
off  cliffs,  2  attempts  to  run  over  per- 
sons with  autos,  2  mob  scenes,  a  tidal 
wave,  an  earthquake,  and — finally — 
a  guillotining. 

The  13  half-hour  shows  are  only  a 
drop  of  oil  in  this  sea  of  violence,  but 
they  point  the  way  to  reality  and  away 
from  this  world  of  doubtful  values 
and  senseless  reaction.  In  addition, 
they  can  be  a  significant  educational 
experience  in  themselves,  stimulating 
thought  and  deepening  religious  con- 
victions and  insights.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  they  will  teach  children  to  ques- 
tion, and  view  critically,  other  shows. 

For  maximum  benefit,  parents 
should  view  the  shows  with  their 
children  and  discuss  them  afterward. 
Additional  help  may  be  obtained  by 
ordering  copies  of  A  Guide  for 
Teaching  With  Breakthru  (25(,f)  and 
Living  with  Your  Children  ($1) 
from  Breakthru,  P.  O.  Box  871,  Nash- 
ville 2,  Term. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  responsibility 
for  what  children  get  out  of  TV  rests 
with  their  parents.  The  researchers 
discovered  that  boys  and  girls  who 
feel  loved  and  secure  within  the 
family  seldom  try  to  flee  into  fantasy. 
And,  they  advise,  if  you  want  better 
programs — such  as  Breakthru — that 
you  write  the  networks  and  the  spon- 
sors. They  are  willing  to  listen  and 
they  are  eager  to  hear.  The  real 
"breakthrough"  is  up  to  you! 
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FOR  THOSE 

/K    3 
LIVE  ALOTVE 


A  medical  missionary  tells  hoiv  she  discovered  the  special 

compensations  and  opportunities  of  life  without  a  family. 


By  LALLA  IVERSON,  M.D. 

Director,  Association  for  Rural  Aid  in  Medicine,  New  Delhi,  India 


I 


T  IS  Saturday,  and  I  am  sitting 
in  an  old  cane  chair  on  a  grassy  hill- 
top in  rural  Maryland.  In  front  of  me 
stretches  my  favorite  view — an  un- 
broken crescent  of  wooded  hills 
crowned  with  sunlight.  I  could  be  in 
the  office  peering  through  my  micro- 
scope, in  the  library  nibbling  at  some 
research,  or  in  town  shopping  for  a 
hundred  things.  But  there  is  a  peace 
here,  and  I  am  captivated  by  its 
gentle  whisper:  "You  are  home,  you 
are  home  ...  !" 

I  marvel  at  the  divergent  routes  we 
must  follow  to  arrive  at  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  home.  Some  follow 
the  busy  patterns  of  family  life. 
Others,  like  myself,  come  by  the  less 
traveled  way  of  unmarried  existence. 
For  all  of  us,  there  are  bypaths  of 
grief,  joy,  work,  hope,  and  depriva- 
tion flowing  toward  the  central  point, 
like  so  many  ribbons  reaching  for  a 
maypole. 

Time  can  be  infinite  when  you 
are  alone.  There  are  no  dimensions 
to  the  moment  when  you  enter  an 
empty  hotel  room,  or  to  the  years 
spent  trying  to  comprehend  the  death 
of  a  husband  or  wife.  The  reality 
hardest  to  face  is  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  not  deeply  related  to  any 
other  human  being.  It  is  a  reality 
which  sooner  or  later  confronts  every- 
one except  those  who  keep  their  lives 
cluttered  to  the  end. 

Loneliness  is  more  acute  for  the 
middle-aged  mother — or  the  retired 
widower — whose  house  is  suddenly 
empty  and  still.  But  the  experience  is 
more  chronic  and  prolonged  for  the 


unmarried  woman.  The  maiden 
schoolteacher  is  reminded  daily  at 
three  o'clock  of  the  impersonal 
quality  of  the  love  she  receives.  The 
unemployed  spinster  living  with  her 
parents  must  forever  observe  life's 
unfolding  drama  through  a  window, 
like  a  child  too  small  to  go  out  and 
play.  When  the  busy  professional 
woman  washes  off  her  makeup  of 
competence  at  night,  she  steps  into  a 
dark  world  she  cannot  modify. 

But  there  are  ways  for  the  un- 
married woman  to  come  to  terms 
with  aloneness.  She  can  enter  another 
world  which,  while  it  may  not  coin- 
cide exactly  with  her  childhood 
dreams,  is  at  least  a  real  world  to 
which  she  belongs.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  learning  to  accept  our  limitations. 


o, 


'NE  afternoon,  I  decided  to  ex- 
plore the  far  side  of  the  wide  creek 
which  winds  across  my  land.  I 
slipped  from  rock  to  rock  until  I  was 
poised  only  six  feet  from  the  oppo- 
site bank,  where  the  laurel  beckoned 
irresistibly.  I  knew  I  could  easily  span 
the  last  strand  of  water  tumbling  be- 
low me;  I  had  done  it  innumerable 
times  in  my  dreams.  Imagine  my 
crest-fallen  confidence  when  I  landed 
in  the  muddy  creek  bed!  For  the  rest 
of  my  trek,  soggy  shoes  reminded  me 
of  the  distance  which  separated  my 
dreams  from  reality. 

Before  we  can  find  our  way  home, 
we  must  recognize  where  we  are.  It 
is  useless  to  reach  back  into  the  past 
for    might-have-beens,    or    into    the 


future  for  make-believe  images  fabri- 
cated of  wishful  thinking.  These 
props  and  phantoms  might  conceal 
the  nature  of  our  present,  but  they 
also  bar  the  way  to  maturity. 

There  are  certain  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  the  state  in  which 
each  of  us  exists.  Until  we  accept  this 
fact  without  self-consciousness,  we 
cannot  come  to  grips  with  reality  or 
move  into  a  true  relationship  with 
our  environment. 

Periodically,  the  moon  eclipses  the 
greater  light  of  the  sun.  Similarly, 
our  own  selves  sometimes  tend  to 
eclipse  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
alone  state.  Most  women  grow  need- 
lessly anxious — and  their  tongues 
sharp — during  hormonal  changes. 
Many  men  gear  their  sexual  activity 
to  a  youthful  peak  that  forestalls 
social  maturity.  There  are  mothers 
who  regard  motherhood  as  a  lifetime 
career,  instead  of  a  phase,  and  cling 
to  the  small  needs  of  their  adult  chil- 
dren long  after  their  solicitude  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

The  solitary  person  is  apt  to  be  so 
abnormally  aware  of  his  pains,  de- 
sires, fears,  and  other  emotions  that 
nothing  else  seems  to  exist.  His  self 
seeks  desperately  for  a  job,  a  person, 
or  a  god  to  which  it  can  feel  related. 
It  is  important  to  realize  when  this 
eclipse  is  taking  place,  so  that  we  do 
not  lose  our  perspective  completely. 

At  such  times,  I  resist  the  urge  to 
turn  inward  and  struggle  to  prevent 
ungoverned  words,  thoughts,  and 
deeds.  Turning  to  the  easy  pleasures 
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— movies,  golf,  chatter  with  Friends 
helps,  providing  we  do  no!  lei  them 
permanently  eclipse  the  fact  that  we 

are  alone. 

My  little  house  has  a  few  old  pine 
and  cherry  pieces,  lots  of  books,  some 
hooked  rugs,  and  a  big  Fireplace.  Not 
much,  but  it  is  arranged  in  an  attrac- 
tive order  which  breathes  stability. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  arrange  our 
lives  logically  and  attractively. 

MARRIED  women  usually  fall 
into  a  family  routine — a  dependable 
pattern  which  changes  little  for  20 
years  or  so.  The  single  woman,  who 
needs  a  pattern  even  more,  usually 
must  adjust  to  the  routines  of  others 
— the  guest  sofa  in  the  den,  the  trips 
to  sick  parents,  the  visits  to  nieces 
and  nephews.  Her  life  is  broken  up 
and  the  pieces  scattered  abroad.  The 
new  divorcee,  the  recently  retired 
businessman,  and  the  patient  return- 
ing after  a  year  in  a  sanatorium  will 
understand  the  insecurity  that  results. 

Frequent  job  changes,  moves,  and 
travel  are  more  or  less  universal  to- 
day, but  they  challenge  the  un- 
married woman  with  almost  impossi- 
ble adjustments.  Our  only  hope  is  to 
find  in  the  chaotic  bits  of  our  lives 
some  thread  of  continuity,  such  as 
walking  the  dog,  reading  the  paper, 
and  possibly  some  (but  not  too 
manv!)  organizations.  These  little 
routines  are  not  life,  but  they  are  to 
living  what  rhythm  is  to  dancing. 
They  punctuate  the  flow  of  energy 
and  time,  lending  our  lives  pace  and 
stability. 

There  are,  of  course,  compensa- 
tions that  come  naturally  to  the  soli- 
tary woman.  Strangely,  a  married 
friend  helped  me  recognize  the  fore- 
most of  mine.  She  has  four  adorable 
children,  and  I  experience  a  distinctly 
vicarious  pleasure  at  seeing  her  hope- 
lessly entangled  in  their  arms  and 
legs. 

But  as  often  as  I  comment  on 
this,  she  replies:  "I  envy  you  your 
freedom." 

The  compensations  change  with 
the  years,  but  at  this  age  in  this  place 
I  am  compensated  by  having  time 
alone.  Few  people  today  can  enjoy 
this  luxury,  but — if  it  chooses — my 
mind  can  soar  for  hours  without  in- 
terruption. I  may  dream  or  keep 
clutching  at  a  thought  until  I  have 
it  firmly  in  my  grasp.  This  is  at  once 


the  greatesl  danger  mu\  greatest  bless- 
ing ot  living  alone. 

A  related  compensation  is  sell 
determination.  I  can  search  mysell  at 
odd  moments  to  discover  what  I 
want  to  do,  and  then  do  it.  Only 
at  the  office  do  I  have  to  conform  to 
other  people's  schedules.  I  can  devote 
hours  to  walking,  music,  reading,  or 
fascinating  research.  Combined  with 
constructive  work,  these  activities 
make  life  exciting  and  happy. 

I  would  not  choose  this  pattern  in 
preference  to  the  normal  functions  of 
a  woman,  provided  these  were  based 
on  a  foundation  of  real  love.  But  it 
is  my  pattern,  and  not  an  unrealistic 
substitute. 

Important  as  they  are,  the  establish- 
ing of  routines,  the  realization  of  our 
compensations,  and  the  prevention  of 
self-eclipse  are  only  preliminaries  to 
life's  real  drama.  The  play  comes  off 
only  when  we  succeed  in  giving  our 
lives  meaning  and  significance.  This 
is  accomplished  not  by  achieving  il- 
lusory happiness  but  by  establishing 
useful  and  productive  relationships 
with  others. 

The  urge  to  be  related  to — or 
needed  by — someone  else  is  so  strong 
that  I  believe  it  must  be  one  of  the 
fundamental  needs  of  man.  Unless 
it  is  satisfied,  our  deepest  desires  and 
yearnings  never  are  fulfilled.  For- 
tunately, each  person  is  unique  and 
can  have  a  unique  function  in  society 
if  he  only  searches  his  life  for  the 
proper  relationships. 

I  have  found  that  the  very  freedom 
which  could  imprison  me  provides 
the  release  I  need  for  fulfillment.  It 
permits  me  to  belong  to  those  who 
need  me  for  a  particular  moment  in 
their  lives,  and  this  is  a  function  that 
only  I  can  fulfill.  It  is  a  constantly 
shifting  relationship,  but  these  inti- 
mate moments  are  spread  over  a  life- 


".  .  .  the  very  freedom  ivhich 
could  imprison  me  provides  the 
release  I  need  for  fulfillment. 
It  permits  me  to  belong  to  those 
who  need  me  for  a  particular 
moment  in  their  lives." 


time,  .\n<.\  the  house  is  not  emptied  ai 
middle  age  with  the  resultant  need  to 
completely   readjust    again. 

This  is  not  a  rationalization;  it  is 
simply  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  world  is  lull  ol  people  besides 
myself. 

Above  and  beyond  their  jobs, 
the  unmarried  can  find  satisfaction 
and  meaning  in  the  extension  ol  their 
lives  to  others.  It  might  be  in  teach- 
ing the  young,  in  visiting  the  ill  and 
the  lonely,  or  in  comforting  and 
caring  for  the  old.  These  small  acts 
form  the  relationship  to  the  flow  of 
life  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
all  living  beings. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  we  must  seek 
fulfillment  in  God.  At  best,  human 
relationships  are  only  transitory.  Chil- 
dren are  soon  gone  from  their 
mothers'  sides,  and  death  can  dis- 
solve in  a  moment  the  mixture  of 
selves  in  the  marital  relationship. 
Only  God  is  eternal  and  absolute. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
not  live  life  fully  in  this  moment, 
with  conviction  and  joy  and  in  mean- 
ingful relationships  to  others.  But  I 
believe  that  all  human  relationships 
are,  finally,  a  striving  for  communion 
with  God.  We  may  struggle  against 
this  knowledge,  but  life  eventually 
forces  us  to  admit  it. 


I 


N  some  ways,  aloneness  hurries 
this  admission  by  providing  time  for 
prayer,  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and 
the  pondering  of  truth.  In  desolation, 
I  have  sought  meaning  in  another 
world  which  I  might  otherwise  have 
hesitated  to  explore.  In  loneliness,  I 
have  been  forced  to  the  realization 
that  without  God  my  life  would  be 
meaningless. 

An  awareness  of  our  personal  re- 
lationship with  God  converts  bleak 
loneliness  to  mere  solitude  and  empty 
desires  to  positive  existence.  His  love 
enables  me  to  have  self-respect  and 
gives  meaning  to  the  humblest  task 
I  perform.  It  wells  up  in  me  as  love 
for  others  that  requires  neither  grati- 
tude nor  mutual  recognition  for  en- 
joyment. 

So  it  is  that  I  can  look  up  this 
morning  and  know  that  I  am  not 
really  alone.  I  see  God's  creation  and 
I  worship  him.  I  see  his  creatures 
and  I  love  them.  I  yield  my  hand  to 
his  and  feel  his  everlasting  arms 
beneath  me.  I  am  not  alone. 
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1951 

The  Burtons,  of  Georgia. 


1954 

The  Barkers,  of  Alabama. 


1958 

The  Detweilers,  of  California. 


Former  Methodist 


FAMILIE  S  -/*-YEAR 


w. 


HEN  THE  1962  Methodist  Family-of-the-Year  is 
introduced  next  month  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Family  Life  in  Chicago,  it  will  be  the  fourth  time  one 
family  has  been  chosen  to  symbolize  the  Christian  values 
that  undergird  3  million  Methodist  homes.  But  never  has 
the  search  been  a  contest.  Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  find 
a  family  typical  of  the  many  that  put  Christian  ideas  and 
ideals  into  practice  in  their  lives  seven  days  every  week. 


This  year,  as  in  1958,  the  search  for  the  Family-of-the- 
Year  is  being  conducted  by  Together.  Methodism's 
family  magazine.  The  family  finally  chosen  {from  among 
over  325  nominated  by  Methodist  districts)  will  be 
featured  in  the  November  issue.  Until  then,  its  identity 
will  be  a  closely  held  secret.  But  one  thing  is  certain:  it  will 
meet  the  high  standard  set  by  the  three  former  Families- 
of-the-Year    pictured — then    and    note — on    these    pages! 


J_yOJL      Prayer  and  Patience  Were  Their  Watchwords... 


1  HE  OLDEST  of  the  five  lively 
Burton  youngsters  was  15,  the  young- 
est 3,  when  the  Glenn  Burtons  of. 
Tifton,  Ga.,  became  the  first  Method- 
ist Family-of-the-Year. 

Betsy,  15,  loved  swimming,  adored 
her  four  brothers.  Bobby,  13,  usually 
could  be  found  in  the  garage  work- 
shop, "making  things."  Ten-year-old 
Tommy  liked  to  cook  and  was  some- 
what noted  as  a  fudge  maker.  Joe, 
nearly  six,  was  possessed  of  a  con- 
suming desire  to  learn  to  read. 
Richard,  three,  was  absorbed  with 
toy  trains  and  picture  puzzles. 

Every  Sunday  at  Tifton  Methodist 
Church,  Dr.  Burton  could  be  found 


teaching  the  college  class,  Mrs. 
Burton  in  the  church-school  nursery 
department.  She  had  been  president 
of  the  Woman's  Society,  and  was  at 
the  time  secretary  of  missionary  edu- 
cation. The  three  older  children  were 
active  in  church  school;  and  all 
members  of  the  family  tithed. 

To  Dr.  Burton,  a  geneticist  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Coastal  Plains  Experiment  Station, 
it  seemed  natural  to  regard  his  daily 
work  as  a  practical  extension  of  his 
Sunday  faith.  The  same  was  true  of 
Mrs.  Burton,  who  told  an  interviewer 
in  1^51  that  "Prayer  and  patience  are 
the  two  best  aids  to  a  mother  in  try- 


ing to  rear  children  properly  in  an 
age  of  increasing  problems."  The 
entire  family  customarily  gathered 
after  breakfast  each  morning  for 
worship,  with  Bible  reading.  "It  helps 
to  begin  the  dav  in  the  right  spirit," 
Mrs.  Burton  said. 

Today,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  still 
teach  in  church  school  and  Joe  and 
Richard  are  busy  with  the  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship.  The  three  older 
children,  however,  no  longer  are  at 
home.  Betsy,  now  Mrs.  Ed  Fowler, 
taught  biology  in  Augusta  while 
her  husband  was  a  medical  student  at 
the  University  of  Georgia.  Bob,  also 
married,  is  working  on  his  doctor  of 
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philosophy  degree  .it  Methodist 
related  Northwestern  University  in 
Evanston,  III.  Tom,  married  last 
December,  is  an  agriculture  student 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  Inn 
still  finds  time  to  work  in  the  Weslej 
Foundation  on  the  campus.  His 
young  wife,  Dorris,  is  studying  ele- 
mentary  education. 

Since  1951,  new  honors  have  come 
to  the  lather  of  the  family.  This  year 
Dr.  Burton  is  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Agronomy.  His 
favorite  text  when  he  talks  to  young 
people  reflects  his  philosophy  as  well 
as  his  work:  "Be  not  deceived;  God 
is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 


The  Burtons  today  say  grace 

before  every  meal — as  they  did  even 

when   the  children   were   small. 


They  Dedicated  Their  Ten  Children  to  God . . . 


A  BIG  FAMILY  with  an  even 
higger  record  of  service  to  the  church 
was  recognized  when  the  Henrv 
Barkers  of  Boaz,  Ala.,  were  named 
Family-of-the-Year  for  1954.  Two  of 
the  Barkers'  10  children  were  Meth- 
odist ministers,  3  were  Methodist 
ministers'  wives. 

One  reason,  surely,  was  the  phi- 
losophy the  elder  Barkers  expressed 
this  way:  "As  our  children  came  into 
our  home,  we  dedicated  them  to 
God  and  asked  his  blessing." 

Henry  Barker  was  a  teacher  before 
the  pressure  of  providing  a  living  for 
his  big  family  persuaded  him  to  take 
a  civil  service  examination  and  be- 
come a  mail  carrier.  Through  the 
years,  he  continued  to  utilize  his 
teaching  experience  in  church  school 
— as  a  teacher  and  also  as  a  treasurer 
and  a  superintendent.  Mrs.  Barker, 
too,  taught  in  church  school  and  held 


Mrs.  Barker,  widowed  early  this 
year,  calls  on  an  ailing  friend  and 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Wallace  Murphee. 
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positions  in  the  Woman's  Society. 

Mr.  Barker  died  early  this  year, 
but  before  his  death  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  his  minister- 
sons,  Horace,  become  the  president 
of  Methodist-related  Hiwassee  Col- 
lege in  Madisonville,  Tenn.,  and  of 
welcoming  still  another  Methodist 
minister  into  the  family  when  a 
granddaughter  married  the  Rev.  Jack 
Porter. 

Today,  two  of  the  Barker  children 
live  in  Boaz:  Yula  Ellen,  whose 
husband,  T.  A.  Coleman,  is  a  retired 


minister;  and  Hampton,  a  physician. 
But  the  others  are  scattered  through- 
out the  Southeast — and  even  to  the 
West  Coast. 

The  Barkers'  firstborn,  Zena  Mae, 
is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Q.  V.  Amber- 
son  of  the  Oak  Grove  Charge,  in 
Alabama.  Paul  is  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter at  Avondale,  Tenn.  Creston  is  a 
dentist  at  Kingsport,  Tenn.  Grace 
and  her  minister  husband,  D.  H. 
Miles,  live  in  Tarrant,  Ala.,  from 
which  he  serves  the  Boyles  Methodist 
Charge.    College    president    Horace 


lives  in  Madisonville,  Tenn.,  where 
another  daughter,  Catherine,  is  wife 
of  the  college  treasurer,  William  D. 
Coleman.  Businessman  Evan  is  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Lloyd,  an  aircraft 
engineer,  is  farthest  away;  he  lives 
in  El  Segundo,  Calif. 

At  82,  Mrs.  Barker  has  had  to  slow 
down  on  church  work,  but  she  still 
attends  services  when  she  can  at  St. 
Paul's  Methodist  Church  in  Boaz. 
When  she  cannot,  she  participates  in 
the  next  best  way — by  listening  to  a 
radio  broadcast  of  the  service. 


Devotion  to  Church,  Home,  Community . . . 


I"1  ROM  A  HAPPY,  forward- 
looking,  church-centered  home  in 
Burbank,  Calif.,  came  the  third 
Family-of-the-Year :  aircraft  engineer 
James  I.  Detweiler,  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
and  their  three  children,  Douglas,  17, 
Jeanette,  15,  and  Richard,  11. 

"As  individuals  and  as  a  family 
unit  they   are  completely   dedicated 


to  Christ,"  said  their  pastor  at  Bur- 
bank's  First  Methodist  Church 
where,  in  1958,  Jim  Detweiler  was 
lay  leader  and  his  wife  was  general 
church-school  superintendent.  Doug 
and  Jeanie  were  devoted  MYF 
workers,  and  Rick  was  a  senior 
acolyte. 

Today,   Mr.   Detweiler   is  on  the 


board  of  trustees  and  Mrs.  Detweiler 
is  lay  delegate  to  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia-Arizona Conference.  Being 
chosen  Family-of-the-Year,  however, 
gave  a  new  direction  to  much 
of  their  church  and  community 
service.  Both  parents  now  serve  on 
the  conference  Committee  on  Family 
Life.  Mrs.  Detweiler  is  chairman  of 
their  own  church's  family  life  com- 
mittee, chairman  of  the  family  life 
committee  for  the  Burbank  Co- 
ordinating Council,  and  chairman 
of  the  family  life  committee  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  department  of 
community  service.  In  this  capacity, 
she  has  helped  prepare  an  excellent 
handbook  on  family  life.  She  also  is 
on  the  board  of  the  Burbank  Family 
Service  Agency. 

Doug  was  graduated  this  June 
from  the  University  of  Redlands, 
where  he  took  business  administra- 
tion. Jeanie  was  married,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  to  his  college  roommate  and 
close  friend,  Bill  Larson.  Rick,  in 
high  school  now,  has  just  completed 
a  year  as  sales  manager  for  a  Junior 
Achievement  company. 

Although  they  cannot  now  be  to- 
gether constantly  as  a  family  as  they 
were  in  1958,  the  Detweilers  still  are 
striving,  as  they  did  then,  "to  grow 
in  their  prayer  and  devotional  life 
and,  with  humility  of  spirit,  ever  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Christ." 


j 'ea net te  Detweiler  last  spring 
became  the  bride  of  her  brother  Dong's 
college  roommate,  William  Larson. 
Doug  {lower  left)  was  best  man. 
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"I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  my  first  little  Van 

Cliburn  up  to  the  keyboard.  He  was  barely  out  of 

diapers  before  I  hustled  him  off  to  a  teacher!' 


The  Sounds  of  Music 


M 


OTHER!  Will  you  puh-leeze 
speak  to  Mary  Anne?"  wailed  my 
eldest  daughter.  "She's  been  banging 
on  the  piano  for  hours,  and  I  want 
to  practice!" 

I  hung  up  the  shirt  I  was  ironing 
and  raised  my  voice  over  the  dis- 
cordancy being  wrought  by  our 
seven-year-old.  "Mary  Anne's  experi- 
menting with  sound,  Gail.  I'll  be 
there  in  a  minute." 

Years  ago,  piano  practicing  in  our 
home  was  not  on  such  a  highly  com- 
petitive basis. 

As  a  young  mother,  I  could  hardlv 
wait  to  get  my  first  little  Van  Cliburn 


By  J  AN  IS  MAY  FIELD 

A   Together   in    the  Feature 

up  to  the  keyboard.  Harold  was  bare- 
ly out  of  diapers  before  I  hustled  him 
off  to  a  teacher,  convinced  he  was 
seething  with  talent. 

He  had  talent,  all  right — talent  for 
dodging  the  piano  bench.  And,  since 
he  owned  the  only  football  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  rack  could  not 
have  caused  more  excruciating  pain 
than  he  suffered  sitting  at  the  piano, 
listening  to  the  kids  play  ball  in  the 
vacant  lot  next  door. 

Practicing  became  torture  for  both 
of  us.  We  tried  setting  aside  a  specific 
time  for  it  before  and  after  school, 
but  my  prodigy  spent  half  his  time 


watching  the  clock  and  the  other  half 
going  to  the  kitchen  for  a  drink. 

Next,  we  tried  having  him  play 
through  each  piece  a  certain  number 
of  times,  but  Harold  then  raced 
through  his  repertoire  with  complete 
disregard  of  rests  and  expression. 

Soon,  Gail  reached  the  proper  age 
— as  I  saw  it — to  begin  her  musical 
career.  She  was  keyed  to  an  al- 
together different  tempo  from  her 
brother's.  Where  he  rebelled  in  com- 
plaining squawks,  with  tears  splash- 
ing wet  and  salty  on  the  keys,  Gail 
stolidly  set  about  learning  her  notes, 
and  came  forward  each  week  with  a 
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PUjotbg/uxpUenA... 

WE  INVITE  YOU 


...  to  turn  once  again  to  No.  18 
in  The  Methodist  Hymnal  and  read 
the  lines  which  begin,  "For  the 
beauty  of  the  earth  .  .  ." 

Does  the  vivid  imagery  of  those 
lyrics  call  to  mind  some  of  the 
favorite  color  slides  you've  taken 
over  the  years?  If  so,  we'd  like  to 
see  them,  for  this  famed  hymn  is 
theme  for  Together's  seventh 
great  Photo  Invitational.  And  we'll 
pay  $25  for  each  35-mm.  slide 
used,  $35  for  larger  sizes! 

READ  THESE  RULES 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color 
transparencies  (color  prints  or  nega- 
tives are  not  eligible). 

2.  Identify  each  slide  and  explain 
why  it  was  inspired  by  the  hymn. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return 
postage  (do  not  stick  stamps  to  any- 
thing). 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on 
or  before  February   1,    1963. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all 
reproduction  rights  to  them  will  be- 
come TOGETHER's  property  (for  their 
files,  photographers  will  receive  dupli- 
cates of   slides   purchased). 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  re- 
turned shortly  after  the  closing  date. 
Care  will  be  used  in  handling  and  re- 
turning transparencies,  but  TOGETHER 
cannot  be  responsible  for  slides  lost  or 
damaged    in    transit. 


Send  to 


Togetke/i/ 


Box  423,  Pork  Ridge,  III. 
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creditable,  though  joyless,  perform- 
ance. 

In  the  lulls  between  storms,  how 
I  did  glow  at  the  sound  of  my  young 
son  and  daughter  plowing  up  and 
down  the  keyboard!  If  I  had  not 
been  so  busy  glowing — and  potty- 
training  our  third  child — I  might 
have  realized  that  all  was  not  well. 

One  fateful  day,  when  school  had 
been  out  two  hours  and  Harold  al- 
ready had  agonized  through  his  stint 
at  the  piano,  Gail  still  had  not 
showed  up!  A  telephone  call  to  a 
neighbor  disclosed  that  (1)  the  school 
bus  had  come  and  gone  an  hour  and 
a  half  ago,  and  (2)  Gail  had  been 
seen  dismounting  from  it. 

Though  I  am  no  alarmist,  horrible 
thoughts  raced  through  my  mind  as 
I  hurried  outside.  I  yelled  for  my 
daughter  at  the  top  of  my  lungs,  but 
got  no  response.  Next,  I  alerted  the 
neighbors,  who  joined  the  search. 
Still  no  Gail.  Then  I  literally  began 
to  beat  the  bushes,  and  that  is  where 
I  found  her — huddled  in  a  large 
clump  of  pampas  grass  at  the  corner 
where  the  school  bus  had  left  her — 
hiding  because  she  did  not  want  to 
come  home  and  practice! 

As  I  looked  at  her  grim,  tear- 
stained  little  face,  I  suddenly  did  not 
care  whether  she  or  her  brother  ever 
played  another  note.  If  music  were 
going  to  bring  them  so  much  un- 
happiness,  we  would  just  forget  the 
whole  thing. 

So  music  lessons  ceased,  and  the 
piano  brooded  silently  in  the  corner. 
Each  time  I  dusted  it,  thrifty  soul 
that  I  am,  the  thought  of  such  an 
expensive  piece  of  furniture  idly  oc- 
cupying one  fourth  of  our  living 
room  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 
Finally,  I  had  the  piano  tuned, 
located  a  teacher,  and  I  began  taking 
lessons.  Childhood  training  came 
back  to  me,  and  before  long,  I  was 
tackling  the  meatier  compositions  I 
had  hoped  my  children  would  play. 

When  our  little  church  needed  a 
pianist,  I  brazenly  offered  my  serv- 
ices— and  was  accepted.  Now  I  began 
to  practice  with  a  vengeance!  And 
before  I  knew  it  our  third  child. 
Joan,  was  sidling  onto  the  piano 
bench  with  me  and  wheedling  me 
into  showing  her  how  to  find  the 
notes  on  the  keyboard;  but  when  she 
asked  for  lessons,  I  coldly  ignored 
her,  remembering  my  earlier  hascoes. 

Three  years  passed,  and  Sarah,  our 


fourth  young  hopeful,  began  to  ex- 
plore the  keyboard.  Now  the  piano 
really  got  a  workout.  Not  only  were 
Joan  and  Sarah  vying  with  me  (I 
finally  relented  and  let  them  take  les- 
sons), but  Gail  was  sneaking  back 
to  try  some  of  her  old  pieces  when 
she  thought  I  was  not  looking. 

Then  Harold  bought  a  steel  guitar 
with  money  from  his  paper  route  and 
organized  a  small  band  among  his 
friends.  Our  home  began  to  ring  with 
the  sound  of  music  day  and  night. 

This  was  all  years  ago.  To  date, 
Harold  never  has  gone  back  to  the 
piano.  But  he  often  entertains  his 
young  wife  with  his  ukulele,  which 
he  took  up  in  college;  and  they  both 
enjoy  their  large  record  collection. 

Gail  has  had  no  lessons  since  the 
day  she  hid  in  the  bushes,  but 
laboriously,  and  on  her  own,  she  is 
cultivating  skillful  renditions  of  some 
of  our  favorite  classics. 

Joanie  plays  string  bass  in  the  high- 
school  band  and  loves  it.  Last  spring, 
she  even  volunteered  to  accompany 
— on  the  piano — some  of  her  fellow 
students  at  their  annual  band  clinic. 

Sarah,  now  in  junior  high,  is 
blessed  with  such  a  lovely  voice  that 
her  piano  lessons  were  dropped  in 
favor  of  voice  training.  She  sings  in 
the  choir,  and  recently  had  her  first 
recital  with  sister  Joan  as  accompa- 
nist. She  practices  readily,  too,  know- 
ing the  fate  of  those  who  don't! 

And  now  little  Mary  Anne's  begin- 
ning to  put  her  two  cents  into  the 
Mayfield  musicdom — even  though  it 
is  not  very  harmonious  yet. 

Naturally,  our  old  upright  is  show- 
ing its  years,  so  we  have  been  think- 
ing about  getting  a  better  piano.  Also, 
I  find  mvself  wishing  we  had  a  music 
room  with  acoustical  tile  to  absorb 
some  of  the  sound. 

None  of  us  may  ever  set  the  world 
on  fire  with  our  musical  accomplish- 
ments, but  they  have  become  an 
important  source  of  joy  in  our  home. 
And  it  all  seems  to  have  started  when 
I  gave  up  trying  to  push  music  and 
began  enjoying  it! 

Because  of  me,  or  in  spite  of  me — 
1  do  not  quite  know  which — our 
youngsters  today  have  a  healthy  re- 
spect for  music.  They  realize  that  it 
is  a  social  asset,  an  avenue  toward  a 
more  meaningful  life,  and  a  wonder- 
t nl  companion.  And  they  are  just 
smart  enough  not  to  pass  up  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it! 
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"His  acts  being  seven  ages"  Shakespeare  wrote.  "At  first 
the  infant,  mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  armsV 


7  AGES  OF 


MAN 


IT  WAS  William  Shakespeare,  the  supreme  master  o£ 
English  prose  and  poetry,  who  said  it  better  than  anyone 
before  or  since.  In  Act  II  of  As  You  Li\e  It  (1599),  he 
describes  the  drama  of  man  on  the  stage  of  life  with  typi- 
cal dramatic  skill,  ironic  humor,  and  stylistic  eloquence. 
From  life's  opening  scene  to  final  curtain,  he  points  out, 
there  are  seven  acts  with  the  same  man  playing  as  many 
roles  from  cradle  to  the  grave. 

A  man  who  lives  the  Bible's  threescore  and  ten,  or  be- 
yond, has  a  morning,  a  high  noon,  and  a  twilight  time 
— with  intermediate  stages — before  his  day  closes.  In  this 
respect,  he  is  the  same  as  all  men — no  matter  how  he 
chooses  to  shape  his  life;  whether  he's  farmer  or  phy- 


sician, stay-at-home  or  far-traveler;  whether  he  lives  in 
swarming  city  or  quiet  countryside. 

But  aside  from  the  physical  changes  of  growth,  there 
are  invisible  ties  that  help  keep  man's  many  selves  the 
same  self.  Family  ties — the  love  of  mother,  father,  child, 
husband  and  wife,  one  for  another;  an  immortal  soul;  a 
God-given  memory.  Within  him  are  capacities  for  rever- 
ence and  sacrifice  that  mark  him  and  set  him  aside  from 
the  beast.  All  these  are  divine  qualities,  not  physical,  and 
they  run  true  through  his  seven  ages;  they  survive  from 
birth  to  grave — and  beyond.  For  man,  who  comes  out  of 
darkness  for  his  first  act,  does  not  return  to  it  when  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  last  of  his  earthly  acts. 
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And  then  the  schoolboy  "with  his  satchel  and  shining  morning  face, 

creeping  like  snail,  unwillingly  to  schoolV  A  boy  enjoys  his  morning  world, 
thinking  not  so  much  of  great  things  as  of  small  things— bugs,  and  marbles, 

and  the  warm  roughness  of  a  devoted  dog's  tongue. 
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"And  then  the  lover. . . ."  ISow  life  can  be  bewildering,  zestful, 

sometimes  tempestuous,  almost  always  beautiful.  The  future,  stretching 
far  ahead,  carries  the  promised  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun. 
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He  does  not  climb  to  the  mountaintop  merely 

in  the  morning  the  \ 
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Now  his  soul  see/^s  a  new 

closeness  to  God  and  understanding 

of  self.  If  he  finds  both  in 

the  hush  of  a  chapel  where  voices 

are  raised  in  worship  and 

song,  then  he  may  loo\  to  life's 

next  acts  without  dismay. 


down.  The  beauty  he  finds  there, 

ig,  becomes  one  of  the  great  values  of  his  life. 


Of  middle  years  now,  the  good  provider  sits  in  reverence 

at  his  family  table — with,  the  poet  writes,  "eyes  severe  and  beard 
of  formal  cut,  full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances'.9 
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The  sun  is  setting.  With  "spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch 

on  side... his  big,  manly  voice  turning  again  toward  childish  treble" 
he  quietly  reads  his  Bible  and  confidently  faces  the  last  scene  of  all. 
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"Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything]''  is  Shakespeare's 

conclusion.  But  everything?  Not  if  in  the  tranquility  of  his  evening 
the  trusting  hand  of  a  small  child— perhaps  that  of  a  beloved  grandson- 
seeks  his,  bringing  comfort  and  the  reassurance  of  life  eternal. 
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Many  of  the  old  rules  no  longer  apply,  but 
education  and  integrity  still  are  in  demand. 

By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 

Director  of  Guidance,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  City  Schools 
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WO  YOUNG  engineers  recent- 
ly came  to  visit  me.  Years  ago  I 
helped  them  make  their  vocational 
choices,  and  now  they  are  working 
together,  trying  to  modernize  a  well- 
established  but  somewhat  run-down 
factory.  They  are  excited  and  enthusi- 
astic about  the  job. 

"What's  the  most  significant  lesson 
your  jobs  have  taught  you?"  I  asked. 
"What  have  you  learned  that  I  can 
pass  along  to  youngsters  now  decid- 
ing on  careers?" 

They  grinned,  scratched  their 
heads,  argued  back  and  forth,  and 
finally  answered  with  a  shocker: 


"You  may  think  we're  goofy,"  one 
of  them  said,  "but  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  we've  learned  is  not  to  rely 
too  much  on  past  experience  in  solv- 
ing new  problems.  You  have  to  think 
in  new  categories,  not  old  ones.  You 
have  to  explore  the  unfamiliar  and 
the  unknown.  Things  change  so  fast 
experience  can  be  a  handicap!" 

It  took  me  a  while  to  realize  the 
full  import  of  this  statement.  I  had 
heard  the  same  idea  expressed  before, 
but  by  scientists  engaged  in  advanced, 
far-out  research.  These  young  en- 
gineers are  down-to-earth  factory 
men,  and  they   were  talking  about 


prosaic  production  problems  familiar 
to  the  managers  of  a  thousand  plants. 
But  even  in  factories,  things  are 
changing  so  fast  that  experience  may 
be  a  handicap! 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  selecting 
a  career,  of  course.  Many  of  our  pre- 
conceived ideas  are  no  longer  valid 
in  this  age  of  swift  change.  Our 
awareness  of  vocational  possibilities 
is  largely  limited  by  our  experience, 
but  our  children's  horizons  are  much 
wider  than  ours. 

At  one  time  the  task  of  selecting 
a  job  was  relatively  easy.  Parents 
could  assume  that  if  their  children 
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acquired  a  set  of  skills  and  a  body 
of  knowledge,  they  would  be  able 
to  use  them  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Frequently,  the  son  simply  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  or  an 
uncle,  and  his  place  on  the  economic, 
social,  and  vocational  ladders  was  a 
foregone  conclusion. 


B 


UT  NOT  today.  The  only  thing 
we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  our  offspring 
will  have  to  be  flexible.  Throughout 
their  careers,  they  will  have  to  scrap 
old  skills  and  information,  acquire 
new  training,  and  cope  with  constant 
and  far-reaching  changes. 

We  have  witnessed — and  are  wit- 
nessing— many  of  these  changes. 
Millions  of  people  are  making  or 
distributing  products  which  did  not 
exist — at  least  in  marketable  form — 
30  years  ago. 

Automation  has  resulted  in  push- 
button factories  where  the  only 
workers  are  maintenance  men. 
Mechanization  has  boosted  farm  out- 
put embarrassingly,  and  electronic 
equipment  has  replaced  secretaries, 
accountants,  clerks,  and  executives. 
Atomic  power  will  open  up  new 
vistas  of  abundance  and  leisure.  One 
by-product  is  likely  to  be  periods  of 
high,   technological    unemployment. 

We  grown-ups  have  lived  limited, 
stick-in-the-mud  lives  compared  to 
what  lies  ahead  for  our  children. 

How,  then,  can  we  as  parents  help 
our  children  choose  careers  when  we 
do  not  even  know  what  careers  will 
be  available?  Since  our  ideas  about 
vocational  opportunities  and  educa- 
tional needs  often  are  outdated,  we 
will  have  to  rely  heavily  upon  voca- 
tional guidance  experts.  But,  we  need 
not  throw  up  our  hands.  We  can 
start  steering  our  children  toward 
wise  career  choices  today. 

Specifically,  we  can  offer  valuable 
help  in  four  areas:  (1)  character 
development;  (2)  general  education; 
(3)  vocational  counsel;  and  (4) 
vocational  or  professional  training. 
Always,  of  course,  we  must  stress  the 
need  for  commitment  to  life  as  well 
as  to  God.  Careers  must  not  only 
provide  material  reward  but  also 
satisfy  the  need  for  service,  self- 
expression,  and  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual development. 

Vocational  skills  are  expendable, 
but  good  character  is  not.  The  more 
uncertain  life  is,  the  more  important 


integrity,  courage,  personal  industry, 
and  all  the  Christian  virtues  become. 
Persons  lacking  these  qualities  will  be 
unable  to  stand  today's  swift  pace. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
character  is  learned,  not  inherited, 
and  that  the  learning  process  begins 
in  the  baby's  crib.  By  the  late  teens, 
the  lasting  character  structures  and 
most  of  the  individual's  specific  hab- 
its already  are  deeply  ingrained. 

Lasting  concepts  of  good  and  bad, 
honesty,  kindness,  and  worthiness 
seem  to  be  formed  chiefly  during 
early  childhood.  The  youngster  ob- 
serves his  friends,  his  parents,  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  experiments 
with  all  sorts  of  behavior.  He  learns 
by  the  consequences:  obedience  and 
honesty  elicit  approval,  while  rebel- 
lion and  deceit  bring  punishment. 

Children  need  simple,  clearly  de- 
fined rules  and  firm  guidance  within 
reasonable  limits.  Discipline  always 
should  be  seasoned  with  love,  com- 
passion, consistency,  and  spiritual 
inspiration,  for  children  absorb  the 
emotional  climate  of  their  home. 
If  you  are  kind,  patient,  and  helpful, 
they  will  try  to  be,  too.  If  you  are 
selfish,  excitable,  and  quarrelsome, 
chances  are  they  will  follow  your 
example. 

Fortunately,  we  know  enough 
about  character  development  today 
to  be  able  to  influence  it.  If  you  spot 
disturbing  evidence  of  character  flaws 
in  your  children,  talk  to  their  teachers 
and  counselors  at  school.  If  you  de- 
cide that  help  is  needed,  they  can 
refer  you  to  the  best  professionals 
in  your  area.  But  you  will  probably 
never  need  to  go  this  far. 

Despite  the  alarming  statistics  on 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  odds  still 
are  nine  to  one  that  your  children 
will  grow  up  into  young  men  and 
women  of  whom  you  can  be  proper- 
ly proud. 

General  education  is,  as  the  name 
implies,  broad  and  unspecialized.  It 
begins  in  kindergarten,  continues 
through  high  school  for  most  people, 
and  through  college  for  some.  It  is 
not  designed  to  produce  doctors  or 
steam  fitters  but  onlv  solid,  informed 
citizens  ready  for  life. 

The  first  grade  is  the  critical  stage 
of  the  general  education  process.  It 
is  here  that  children  first  have  serious 
contact  with  the  three  Rs<  which  are 
the  basis  for  all  future  learning.  II 
they    succeed,    they    will    have    the 


sound  foundation  of  knowledge  and 
confidence  which  they  need  to  pro- 
ceed. If  they  flounder  and  fail,  they 
may  be  permanently  handicapped — 
both  emotionally  and  educationally. 

From  6  to  12  are  the  years  of  ex- 
ploration, when  boys  and  girls  take 
the  first  tentative  steps  toward  voca- 
tional choices.  They  begin  to  see 
themselves  as  scientists,  teachers, 
nurses,  engineers,  ministers,  space- 
men, truck  drivers,  and  politicians. 
Their  ideas  are  naive  but  sincere. 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  for 
children  at  this  age  is  to  broaden  their 
horizons  by  taking  them  to  visit 
farms,  factories,  universities,  labora- 
tories, museums,  forests,  the  ocean, 
and  the  mountains.  Let  them  explore 
the  world  with  their  eyes  and  their 
hands.  Answer  their  endless  ques- 
tions, and  encourage  them  to  read. 

Expand  their  freedom  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Most  children  are  eager 
to  do  the  right  thing.  They  usually 
prove  worthy  of  trust.  See  that  they 
have  an  allowance  or  odd  jobs  for 
which  they  can  be  paid.  Money  skills 
are  important  in  our  society  and 
should  be  developed  early. 
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.IGH  schools  used  to  provide  ex- 
tensive vocational  training,  but  most 
now  concentrate  on  general  education 
and  college  preparation.  Thus,  they 
offer  real  opportunity  for  experimen- 
tation. Even  college-bound  boys 
should  take  some  shop  courses,  and 
all  girls  should  take  homemaking 
classes.  Most  youngsters  should  be  en- 
couraged to  try  their  wings  in  student 
bodv  activities,  and  those  with 
athletic  ability  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  fun  of  sports  and  games. 

High-school  grades  are  particularly 
important,  since  thev  will  follow  the 
voungster  for  years — to  college,  if 
he  goes,  and  on  his  job,  if  he  does 
not.  Encourage  your  children  to 
study,  and  see  that  a  time  and  place 
are  set  aside  daily  for  this  purpose. 

High-school  students  are  ready  for 
work,  too.  During  the  school  vear 
thev  can  do  odd  jobs  around  the 
home — taking  care  of  the  yard,  wash- 
ing the  car,  painting,  and  repairing. 
They  should  have  paying  jobs  in  the 
summer.  They  need  the  experience  of 
taking  orders  from  someone  outside 
the  family,  and  the  self-discipline  of 
working  until  they  are  "pooped" — 
then  iroini:  on  until  the  whistle  blows. 
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Early  in  his  high-school  days,  you 
should  get  an  estimate  ol  your  child's 
intelligence,  abilities,  and  interests. 
Most  schools  test  their  students,  and 
the  results  are  available  to  parents. 
If  your  school  does  not  offer  this  serv- 
ice, arrange  for  it  at  your  own  ex- 
pense. Many  employment  offices  offer 
testing  services  for  a  modest  fee. 

Do  not  attempt  to  evaluate  and 
apply  the  test  results  by  yourself. 
Guidance  experts  have  up-to-date 
information  on  the  present  and  fu- 
ture possibilities  in  the  areas  in  which 
your  child  displays  interest  and 
ability.  Their  wise  counsel  will  help 
youngsters  think  their  way  through 
to  logical  career  choices. 

You  can  help  by  encouraging  your 
child  to  be  realistic.  If  his  mental 
ability  is  below  average,  he  should 
not  plan  to  be  a  physicist  or  chemist. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  bright  students 
need  not  be  scientists.  Intelligent  peo- 
ple are  needed  in  all  fields. 

If  possible,  your  child  should  get 
a  summer  job  related  to  his  tentative 
career  choice.  Have  him  talk  to  peo- 
ple already  working  at  the  job  he 
thinks  he  wants.  This  will  broaden 
his  base  for  making  a  decision. 

College  will  be  a  key  question.  It 
is  as  important  to  dissuade  the  below- 
average  student  from  going  as  it  is  to 
persuade  the  bright  youngster  to  go. 
The  experience  is  likely  to  be  as 
harmful  to  him  as  it  is  beneficial  for 
someone  else.  Trade  or  vocational 
schools  will  provide  training  more  in 
line  with  his  abilities  and  interests. 

But  youngsters  with  the  mental 
ability  definitely  should  go  to  college. 
If  you  cannot  afford  to  send  them, 
have  them  look  into  job  and 
scholarship  possibilities  [see  Don't 
Be  Afraid  to  Borrow  for  College, 
June,  page  20]. 

Above  all,  remember  that  it  is  your 
children's  lives — not  yours — which 
are  involved.  Do  not  try  to  force 
your  ideas  upon  them  or  to  pressure 
them  into  a  decision  too  soon.  They 
will  probably  flounder  around  and 
reverse  themselves  several  times  be- 
fore they  are  out  of  school.  They  may 
even  decide  after  they  have  gone  to 
work  that  they  would  prefer  some- 
thing else.  But,  if  you  have  given 
them  a  foundation  of  good  character, 
education,  specialized  training,  and 
wise  counsel,  they  will  almost  cer- 
tainly find  their  proper  place  in  the 
world.  That  is  all  you  can  ask. 
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YOUNGSTERS  deciding  on  ca- 
reers will  find  job  opportunities  wide- 
open  in  the  church.  Each  year  Meth- 
odism must  train  or  recruit  9,230 
workers  in  70  professional  fields  to 
fill  new  jobs  and  vacancies  created 
by  retirement,  or  to  overcome  critical 
personnel  shortages. 

The  need  for  ministers  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  Also  part  of  Christian- 
ity's modern  task  force  are  artists 
and  accountants,  secretaries  and 
salesmen,  printers  and  physicians, 
teachers  and  therapists,  and  machin- 
ists and  musicians.  There  are  scores 
of  opportunities  such  as  these: 

The  Ministry — The  Methodist 
Church  needs  2,400  new  ministers 
each  year  to  serve  as  pastors,  staff 
associates,  college  and  seminary 
teachers,  editors,  administrators,  mis- 
sionaries, evangelists,  and  chaplains 
to  the  armed  forces,  hospitals,  pris- 
ons, and  industry. 

Deaconess  Wor\ — Young  women 
will  find  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
a  variety  of  skills  in  Methodist  local 
churches,  rural  parishes,  schools, 
hospitals,  community  centers,  social 
agencies,  and  children's  homes. 
Nurses,  teachers,  and  community 
workers  are  in  great  demand. 

Education — More  and  more  often 
churches  are  employing  full-time 
directors  of  Christian  education;  and 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  teachers 
and  student  religious  leaders  at 
Methodism's  seminaries,  universities, 
liberal-arts  colleges,  and  junior  col- 
leges. Salaries  range  up  to  $9,000. 

Music — There  is  a  shortage  of 
capable  organists,  choirmasters,  and 
ministers  of  music  who  can  qualify 
as  good  teachers  and  conductors. 
Music  teachers  are  needed  in  both 
colleges  and  mission  schools. 

Hospitals  and  Homes — The  insti- 
tutions affiliated  with  the  Board  of 


Hospitals  and  Homes  employ  more 
than  35,000  persons  full  time.  At 
least  2,500  student  nurses  are  needed 
annually  in  the  schools  of  nursing. 
The  demand  also  is  high  for  X-ray 
technicians,  registered  nurses,  medi- 
cal-records librarians,  dietitians,  and 
therapists,  to  name  only  a  few. 

Missions — Both  career  and  short- 
term  missionaries  are  needed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  teaching,  medical, 
and  ministerial  fields.  Personal  and 
professional  standards  are  high,  and 
the  opportunities  for  travel  great. 
Methodism's  missionary  emphasis 
is  in  the  developing  lands  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Communications — There  are  a 
limited  number  of  opportunities  in 
religious  journalism,  public  relations, 
television,  radio,  and  films. 

Publishing — The  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House  and  its  Cokesbury 
Book  Stores  employ  2,200  persons 
full  time.  Vocational  choices  range 
from  secretarial  work  to  writing  and 
editing,  and  from  printing  and  sales 
to  administration. 

Youngsters  wondering  whether  to 
make  a  career  of  church  work  can 
learn  what  it  is  like  by  taking  part 
in  such  short-term  service  projects 
as  work  camps,  vacation  church 
schools,  social  work,  and  denomina- 
tional surveys.  They  should  not  ex- 
pect a  soft  touch.  Churches  demand 
the  same  educational  and  vocational 
skills  as  business  and  industry — plus 
an  extra  dash  of  dedication.  In  re- 
turn, they  offer  unique  opportuni- 
ties for  service,  Christian  witness, 
and  spiritual  growth. 

For  more  complete  information, 
write  the  Interboard  Committee  on 
Christian  Vocations,  1001  Nine- 
teenth Ave.,  South,  Nashville  2, 
Tenn.,  for  a  copy  of  Methodist  Serv- 
ice Projects.  Price  of  the  64-page 
booklet:   15^.      — V.  L.  Nicholson 
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SEPTEMBER  2 

For  Ezra  had  set  his  heart  to 
study  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  do  it,  and  to  teach  his 
statutes  and  ordinances  in 
Israel— Ezra  7:10 

-jfkZRA  BROUGHT  to  Jerusalem 
r^  scholars  and  leaders  from 
Babylon  70  years  after  Nehemiah 
had  rebuilt  the  city  and  the  Temple. 
He  found  the  Temple  falling  into  dis- 
repair. An  unlettered  population  had 
neglected  the  law. 

Ezra  presented  the  law  as  the  will 
of  God  so  attractively  that  the  people 
voted  to  make  it  their  constitution. 
He  proclaimed  a  golden  age  ahead 
if  the  people  would  repent  of  their 
sins  and  exalt  the  will  of  God  in 
human  relations. 

By  his  life  he  demonstrated  that 
a  knowledge  of  God's  will  would 
produce  a  cheerful  outlook.  Lasting 
joy  comes  from  obeying  the  will  of 
God  in  marriage  and  every  human 
relation.  He  urged  the  people  to 
practice  God's  high  way  in  every 
relationship.  They  would  then  be- 
come a  minority  set  apart,  a  minority 
which  would  restore  the  glory  of 
God's  people. 

In  all  this,  Ezra  not  only  taught  the 
law  but  gladly  observed  it  in  his 
personal  family  and  community  rela- 
tions. 

^rager:  Our  Father,  help  us  this  day 
to  know  better  thy  will  and  way. 
Inspire  us  to  exalt  thy  law  in  our 
innermost  life.  Amen. 

— GEORGE  S.  LACKLAND 

SEPTEMBER  9 

"Peoples  shall  yet  come,  even 
the  inhabitants  of  many  cities; 
the  inhabitants  of  one  city  shall 
go  to  another,  saying,  'Let  us 
go  at  once  to  entreat  the  favor 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  the 
Lord  of  hosts;  I  am  going.' " 
— Zechariah  9:20-21 

T^HREE  YOUNG  men  were  loiter- 
^-s  ing  on  a  street  corner  one 
pleasant  Sunday  morning.  Their  at- 
tention was  focused  on  a   church  a 
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short  distance  away.  Many  people 
were  climbing  its  steps  and  disap- 
pearing behind  the  open  doors. 

When  the  procession  of  church- 
goers ended,  one  youth  said  to  the 
others:  "What  do  you  suppose  is 
goin'  on  in  there?"  To  his  query 
came  the  reply,  "I  guess  we'll  never 
know."  And  the  third  companion 
added:  "Not  until  we  go  in  and  see 
for  ourselves." 

Zechariah  dreamed  a  glorious 
dream.  He  was  looking  and  hoping 
for  a  day  when  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  surrounding  cities  would  con- 
verge on  Jerusalem's  sacred  shrine 
and  entreat  the  favor  of  the  Lord. 
Entreat  means  to  ask  earnestly.  God 
does  not  throw  his  pearls  of  wisdom 
and  grace  into  the  hearts  of  people 
lacking  an  earnest  desire  to  know 
his  will  and  divine  purpose. 

To  entreat  the  favor  of  God,  we 
must  convince  God  that  any  gift  he 
may  give  us  will  be  used  for  sacred 
purposes.  Zechariah  knew  that  the 
outcome  of  his  dream  depended,  to 
a  large  extent,  on  the  earnestness 
and  effectiveness  of  the  worshipers 
who  came  regularly  to  the  Temple. 

Every  Sunday,  on  my  way  to 
church,  I  am  stirred  with  this  deep 
concern.  "Will  something  happen  in 
our  service  today  that  will  stir  the 
people  who  come,  so  that  their  in- 
fluence will  penetrate  the  curiosity 
of  those  loitering  on  the  street 
corners?  Will  something  happen  so 
that  those  loiterers  will  want  to  enter 
the  church  and  entreat  the  favor  of 
the  Lord?" 

The  hearts  of  the  American  people 
were  gladdened  when  they  learned 
of  astronaut  John  Glenn's  church 
loyalty.  Millions  listened  as  he  gave 
his  Christian  witness.  If  every 
church  attender  could  radiate  his 
assurance  in  Christ  as  effectively  as 
John  Glenn  does,  Zechariah's  dream 
could  yet  come  true. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  did  not  plan  an 
organizational  drive  to  win  new 
members.  Their  empowered  souls 
became  so  effective  that  this  new 
movement,  called  the  way,  was 
bursting   at   the   seams    before   any 


thought  was  given  to  organization. 
Their  spirits  were  so  enriched  with 
eternal  values  that  they  had  some- 
thing to  give  away. 

Let  us  entreat  the  favor  of  the 
Lord  until  he  can  entrust  us  with 
his  richest  gifts.  Then  may  we  hear 
the  unchurched  say,  "Let  us  go  with 
you  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is 
with  you." 

Prajjrr:  Lord  of  all  power  and  might, 
graft  in  our  hearts  a  deep  love  for 
thy  cause  and  a  deep  concern  for 
our  fellowmen.  May  we  merit  all 
the  heavenly  gifts  you  entrust  to  us. 
Through  thy  great  mercy,  keep  us 
in  thy  care.  We  pray  in  the  name 
of  Christ  our  Savior.  Amen. 

— CARL    S.    ALLINGER 

SEPTEMBER  16 

So  we  built  the  wall.  .  .  .  For 
the  people  had  a  mind  to  work. 
— Nehemiah  4:6 

(oNE  OF  THE  most  impressive 
^i£s  scenes  in  Green  Pastures  is 
that  of  Moses'  people  bidding  him 
farewell  as  they  prepare  to  enter  the 
Promised  Land,  leaving  him  behind. 
There  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  end- 
less procession  of  hands,  all  kinds, 
laid  on  his  shoulder  as  each  goes 
silently  by  this  devoted  leader. 

But  suddenly,  the  hands  are  gone, 
and  De  Lawd  God  puts  in  his  ap- 
pearance, helping  Moses  to  his  feet 
as  he  says,  "You  is  a  tired  ole  man. 
You  been  working  a  long  time.  I've 
got  a  place  for  you."  There  could 
be  no  finer  way  of  saying,  "Well 
done,    good    and    faithful    servant." 

Nehemiah  was  a  good  administra- 
tor, for  he  got  things  done.  He  was 
able  to  inspire  and  challenge  his 
people  to  the  place  where  "they  had 
a  mind  to  work."  Thus,  the  wall  was 
rebuilt.  This  mind  to  work  was  the 
same  as  saying  "they  put  their  hearts 
into  it."  This  is  essential  because 
it  takes  good,  hard  work  to  produce 
the  worthwhile  things  of  this  life. 

You  can  produce  a  good  home  only 
as  you  work  hard  at  it.  That  church 
is  truly  worth  its  salt  when  the  peo- 
ple are  hard  at  work.  The  kingdom 
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of  God  begins  to  shape  up  in  the 
world  as  Christians  become  increas- 
ingly aware  that  it  takes  a  steady 
amount  of  hard  work  to  apply  the 
teachings  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  everyday  living. 

Nehemiah's  people  must  have  had 
a  real  sense  of  accomplishment  when 
the  rebuilding  job  was  done,  and  this 
is  a  reward  for  their  hard  work. 

Jesus  has  reminded  us  that  God 
is  a  worker.  He  said,  "My  Father 
works  and  I  work."  Let  us  be  doing 
continually  the  works  of  him  who 
made  us  that  our  lives  may  become 
the  instruments  of  real  accomplish- 
ment on  earth. 

yrtijirr:  Father,  by  thy  grace  and 
help  may  we  be  so  minded  to  work 
that  thy  will  may  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  Amen. 

— JAMES  L.  CARRAWAY 

SEPTEMBER  23 

Have  we  not  all  one  father? 
Has  not  one  God  created  us? 
Why  then  are  we  faithless  to 
one  another,  profaning  the 
covenant  of  our  fathers? — 
Malachi  2:10 

<J|t  HAS  BEEN  said  that  in  our 
(^J  great-grandfather's  day  Sun- 
day was  referred  to  as  the  Holy 
Sabbath  Day,  that  in  our  grand- 
father's day  it  was  the  Sabbath  Day, 
that  in  our  father's  day  it  was  called 
Sunday — and  that  we  speak  of  it  as 
the  weekend.  And  so  often  we  hear 
someone  wishing  to  return  to  the 
good  old  days. 

People  everywhere  are  looking  for 
something  that  they  have  had  but 
have  lost.  There  is  that  constant  de- 
sire for  a  renewal  of  that  which  was 
good,  a  constant  search  for  that  miss- 
ing ingredient  in  life,  a  mutual  de- 
votion with  God.  But  because  of  the 
lack  of  regard  for  God  and  his  laws 
for  living,  sacred  rites  and  days  have 
been  desecrated. 

However,  we  can  still  find  that  for 
which  we   are  searching. 

Having  lived  through  two  wars 
and  having  witnessed  the  unrest  of 
the  world  in  recent  years,  I  thank 
God  for  the  association  with  people 


that  through  all  this  fear  could  give 
to  my  generation  a  faith  in  God  to 
live  through  whatever  comes.  Sta- 
bility, grounded  in  a  fervent  faith  in 
God,  is  that  which  we  sorely  need 
for  this  day. 

When  a  person  yearns  for  the  good 
old  days  what  they  really  want  is  to 
experience  again  that  which  made 
the  old  days  good.  Malachi  saw  his 
people  flaunting  the  sacred  laws  of 
God  and  felt  that  these  once-dedi- 
cated people  must  renew  their 
covenant  with  God.  It  meant  return- 
ing to  that  firm  foundation  of  faith 
in  God. 

Let  us,  with  Paul,  find  ourselves 
transformed  for  the  living,  each  day 
and  hour,  of  this  life. 

Jlragrr:  Father,  we  are  thankful  for 
the  faith  of  our  fathers  and  pray  for 
the  strength  of  character  to  live  with 
that  same  kind  of  devotion  and 
determination.  Amen. 

— JOHN  D.  QUILLIAN 

SEPTEMBER  30 

"I  indeed  baptize  you  with 
water;  but  there  coraeth  he 
that  is  mightier  than  I  ...  he 
shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  in  fire." — Luke  3: 16 
(ASV) 

«|pj  O  YOU  think  of  Jesus  as  weak 
f+^  and  effeminate?  You  will  find 
no  warrant  for  such  thinking  in  the 
Gospels.  They  make  it  clear  that  the 
people  who  met  Jesus  were  im- 
pressed by  his  strength. 

John  the  Baptist  was  so  impressed, 
and  he  was  as  rugged  as  the  wilder- 
ness in  which  he  lived.  He  called 
men  to  repent  and  demanded  that 
they  produce  better  deeds  as  proof 
of  their  repentance.  He  warned  his 
hearers  not  to  think  that  they  would 
be  saved  just  because  Abraham  was 
their  ancestor.  God  is  interested  not 
in  pious  ancestors  but  in  righteous 
sons.  "God  is  able  of  these  stones  to 
raise  up   children   unto   Abraham." 

John  proclaimed  the  imminent 
judgment  of  God  on  wicked  men. 
"The  axe  also  lieth  at  the  root  of  the 
trees."  When  John  heard  that  Herod, 
the    king,    had    stolen    his    brother 


Phillip's  wife,  he  rebuked  him 
publicly.  Only  a  preacher  of  extraor- 
dinary force  dares  to  rebuke  a 
king.  When  Jesus  came  to  John  to 
be  baptized,  John  said,  "There 
cometh  he  that  is  mightier  than  I." 
Jesus  impressed  the  mighty  reformer 
as  a  personality  of  towering  strength. 

One  day  Jesus  asked  his  disciples, 
"Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of 
man  is?"  In  their  reply  they  indi- 
cated that  Jesus  reminded  men  of 
Elijah,  one  of  the  mightiest  figures 
of  ancient  Israel.  He  stood  alone 
against  the  forces  of  Baal  and  routed 
them.  He  condemned  Ahab,  the  king, 
for  stealing  a  peasant's  vineyard.  It 
is  significant,  as  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Jefferson  points  out,  that  Jesus  re- 
minded men  of  his  day  of  the  power- 
ful leaders  in  their  nation's  past.  The 
contemporaries  of  Jesus  thought  of 
him  as  a  commanding  character. 

To  the  men  who  crucified  Jesus,  he 
was  no  weak,  sweet-faced  droamer. 
He  drove  the  grafters  from  the 
Temple.  He  challenged  the  preju- 
dices of  the  ruling  class.  So  they 
crucified  him.  Who  bothers  to  slay 
a  weakling!  They  crucified  him  be- 
cause he  was  a  threat  to  them. 

The  strength  of  Jesus  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  he  stirred  men  pro- 
foundly. Some  reacted  to  him  with 
such  hatred  that  they  plotted  his 
destruction.  Others  reacted  to  him 
with  such  love  that  they  said  with 
Thomas,  "Let  us  also  go,  that  we 
may  die  with  him."  Only  a  strong 
personality  arouses  such  emotions. 

What  was  the  source  of  the 
strength  of  Jesus?  It  lay  in  three 
things:  he  lived  not  for  himself  but 
for  others;  he  proclaimed  eternal 
truth  and  practiced  it;  he  was  com- 
pletely loyal  to  the  will  of  God.  If  we 
did  these  things,  we  would  gain  more 
strength  like  that  of  the  mighty 
Christ. 

Pra.nfr:  O  God,  fill  us  with  thy  grace 
that  we,  like  Him,  may  identify  our- 
selves with  the  aspirations  and 
struggles  of  men.  Help  us  to  live  by 
his  truth  and  be  found  among  those 
whose  joy  is  to  do  thy  holy  will. 
Amen. 

— w.   B.   SELAH 
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"Our  plan  to  hand  out  tracts  on  the  street  corners  this  year 

is  going  to  have  to  be  revised.  With  the   new  freeway  and   shopping   center 

being  built  near  here,  we  don't  have  any  more  street  corners!" 


m  m  I'm  almost  20  and  engaged  to 
^tJ"  be  married.  At  first,  my  parents 
praised  my  boy  friend  highly;  but  when 
they  saw  we  were  getting  serious,  they 
changed.  Now  they  are  not  even  polite 
to  him,  and  say  awful  things  about  him. 
He  really  is  a  fine  Christian  man.  I'm 
my  parents'  only  child.  I  am  afraid  they 
never  will  agree  to  my  marriage.  Must 
I  give  up  everything  for  them?" — R.B. 


^k  No,  you  do  not  have  to.  You  are 
Xm.  grown  and  ready  to  assume  con- 
trol of  your  life.  You  have  the  right  to 
pick  your  own  marriage  partner.  You 
should  be  patient  with  your  parents  and 
show  your  love  for  them.  Listen  to  their 
arguments,  at  least  the  first  time  they 
utter  them.  Try  not  to  quarrel.  But  you 
must  make  your  own  decision.  You 
have  your  own  life  to  live. 

■  ■  One  girl  at  school  lool{s  awful. 
^£  Her  parents  are  drunkards.  Her 
dresses  arc  worn-out  hand-me-downs, 
her  hair  a  mess.  Sometimes,  she  even 
smells  bad.  A  few  boys  tease  her,  but 
most  of  us  feel  sorry  for  her.  I  want  to 
help  her.  Can  you  tell  me  how? — C.I. 


A  Probably  you  should  work  in- 
directly, through  a  teacher.  Spot 
the  teacher  most  friendly  and  patient 
with  her,  then  talk  to  her.  See  if  she 
can  find  a  way  to  get  the  girl  better 


clothes.  Many  schools  have  funds  for 
such  things,  contributed  by  the  PTA. 
The  teacher  can  make  suggestions  about 
cleanliness  also.  Do  not  tell  the  girl 
what  you  are  doing.  She  might  resent 
it.  When  you  see  her,  say  "Hi"  in  a 
pleasant  way.  Invite  her  to  spend  the 
noon  hour  with  you.  She  needs  friends, 
and  it  is  good  of  you  to  help  her. 

m  H  I'm  a  college  junior,  engaged  to 
fp  a  wonderful  boy.  We  were  to  be 
married.  One  night  he  too\  another  girl 
to  a  party.  Now  she  is  going  to  have  a 
baby.  He  admits  he  is  the  father.  Her 
parents  insist  he  marry  her,  or  they'll 
have  him  arrested.  I  am  heartbroken. 
Couldn't  that  girl  have  an  operation 
instead?— V  .W . 


/(k  No,  the  operation  would  be  il- 
A.M.  legal.  To  me,  it  would  be  the 
moral  equivalent  of  murder.  I'm  very 
sorry  for  what  has  happened.  It  is 
another  evidence  of  the  need  for  purity 
in  life.  Forced  marriages  usually  fail. 
Both  husband  and  wife  become  bitter 
and  miserable.  Sometimes  it  seems  bet- 
ter to  have  the  young  mother  place  her 
baby — through  an  adoption  agency — in 
a  good  home,  then  resume  her  school- 
ing and  a  normal  life.  Later  she  can 
marry  someone  who  really  loves  her. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  the  girl  and 
her  parents  to  confer  with  a  trained 
marriasie  counselor? 


■  B  Can't  my  mother  realize  that  I'm 
^^>  a  person?  I'm  a  boy  of  14.  As 
far  bac\  as  I  can  remember,  she  has 
talked  about  me  in  my  presence.  She 
speaks  as  though  1  were  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  and  careless.  This  embarrasses 
me.    What  can  I  do? — f.C. 

^k  Explain  to  your  mother  how  you 
Xm.  feel.  Then  arrange  a  signal  by 
which  you  can  ask  her  to  change  the 
subject  if  she  starts  talking  about  you. 
You  deserve  respect  and  consideration. 
The  embarrassment  is  understandable. 

■  ■  I'tn  a  freshman  girl  in  college. 
\?  My  classmates  live  in  dormi- 
tories, but  I  live  at  home.  I  have  to 
obey  my  parents.  My  friends  can  go 
and  come  almost  as  they  please.  I  tell 
my  mother  and  father  that  I  should 
have  as  much  freedom  as  anybody. 
They  tell  me  that  as  long  as  I  depend 
on  them  for  support  I'll  have  to  obey 
them.    That's   not  fair,  is  it? — N.P. 

A  Most  parents  feel  as  yours  do. 
A  compromise  might  be  your 
best  solution.  As  a  college  student,  you 
should  have  more  freedom  than  you 
enjoyed  while  in  high  school.  How- 
ever, you  must  take  into  account  your 
parents'  feelings  and  their  desire  to 
protect  you.  Can  you  have  a  family 
conference  over  this,  some  time  when 
you  all  are  feeling  reasonable?   Show 
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them  the  dormitory  rules.  Use  the 
rules  as  a  starter  and  try  to  work  out 
some  modified  agreements.  Give  your 
parents  time  to  learn  that  you  are  not 
a  little  child.  Do  not  argue  or  fight 
with  them — you  are  sure  to  lose. 

MM  You  said  boys  should  respect 
^  their  parents.  I'm  18;  I  respect 
my  mother,  but  not  my  father.  He 
orders  me  around  lil{e  a  dog.  He  in- 
spects my  room  while  I'm  at  school.  .It 
night,  he  checks  my  wallet  and  my  note- 
boo^  I  had  a  picture  of  a  girl  in  it.  He 
said  she  didn't  loo/{  lif{e  a  nice  girl, 
so  he  burned  it.  I  thinly  teen-agers  de- 
serve a  little  privacy,  don't  you? — A.B. 


A  Indeed  I  do.  However,  I  hope 
you'll  try  to  keep  from  fighting 
with  your  dad.  Don't  do  anything  to 
create  an  open  break.  Instead,  get  your 
mother  to  intercede  for  you.  She  may 
be  able  to  persuade  him  to  change.  If 
not,  be  patient.  You're  almost  grown 
and  will  soon  be  on  your  own. 

fl  ■  My  parents  love  each  other,  bat 
£  they  argue  a  lot,  and  sometimes 
fight.  Today,  Mother  has  a  bruise  on 
her  cheel{  where  Daddy  hit  her;  he  has 
a  cut  where  Mama  scratched  him.  I  cry 
when  I  see  what  they  do  to  each  other. 
Can  they  ever  learn  not  to  fight? — B.D. 


A  Probably  they  can.  Would  they 
be  willing  to  go  together  to  a 
marriage  counselor?  Ask  your  minister 
for  the  names  of  the  best  counselors  in 
your  city,  then  tell  your  mother  about 
them.  With  patience  and  expert  help, 
they  can  find  ways  to  resolve  their  con- 
flicts. 

8  ■    /  used  to  baby-sit  for  a  family 

^    until  a  new  girl  moved  into  our 

neighborhood.   Now  the  family   hires 

her.  I  am  hurt.  What  can  I  do? — N.M. 


A  Such  things  happen  to  everyone. 
The  family  has  the  right  to  pick 
its  own  sitter.  If  you  know  the  people 
well,  you  could  ask  them  for  suggestions 
on  how  to  be  a  better  baby-sitter.  Then 
you  might  be  surer  of  keeping  your 
next  job. 

■  m  I'll  bet  no  teen-ager  ever  had  this 
^^  problem.  I'm  a  girl,  16,  I  love 
my  parents.  I  used  to  thin\  they  loved 
each  other,  but  now  I  \now  better.  My 
mother  has  a  boy  friend  and  goes  to 
see  him   almost   every   afternoon.   My 
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hat  is  the  difference  betiveen  religion  and  the  Gospel? 


"Religion"  is  a  general  term;  and 
because  "man  is  incurably  religious," 
there  are  good  and  bad  religions, 
high  and  low.  Some  are  so  low  that 
they  are  full  of  superstitions  and 
even  ceremonies  that  border  on 
magic.  Other  religions,  such  as  the 
Christian  faith,  make  such  tough 
demands  that  no  one,  by  himself 
alone,  could  possibly  meet  them. 

"You  must  be  born  anew,"  Jesus 
told  Nicodemus,  and  through  him 
all  of  us.  "Turn  to  him  the  other 


[cheek]  .  .  ."  he  commanded,  "love 
your  enemies."  "Who  ever  would 
save  his  life  will  lose  it,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Be  perfect,  as  your  heaven- 
ly Father  is  perfect." 

No  amount  of  pious  exercising 
can  bring  a  man  to  such  a  state,  nor 
can  any  quantity  of  self-examination 
or  self-discipline.  Only  God,  by  his 
grace,  can  do  it.  "The  Gospel  of 
Christ,"  as  one  Christian  puts  it, 
"transformed  my  life.  It  both  satis- 
fies me  and  spurs  me  on." 
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oes  "the  priesthood  of  believers'"  mean  individuals? 


The  words  are  usually  so  inter- 
preted, especially  by  Protestants, 
who  insist  that  every  person  has  di- 
rect access  to  God  without  the  inter- 
vention of  rituals,  priests,  or  sacra- 
ments. Thus,  the  clergyman  does 
not  perform  the  people's  religion  for 
them;  he  merely  represents  them  be- 
fore God.  He  is  their  mouthpiece, 
their  leader,  and  he  says  and  does 
nothing  not  already  in  their  hearts. 

Yet  it  is  not  correct  to  assume  that 


the  priesthood  grows  up  from 
beneath;  the  New  Testament  clearly 
teaches  that  it  comes  down  from 
above.  The  priest  is  the  people's 
representative  who  has  been  touched 
by  God — otherwise,  he  is  no  priest. 
Often  forgotten  are  the  social 
implications  of  the  priesthood  of 
believers.  In  such  passages  as  1  Peter 
2:9  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  Church, 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  makes  its 
witness   as   a   priesthood. 


w, 


hat  are  these  'greater  worhs^  that  Jesus  promised? 
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On  the  final  night  Jesus  had 
with  his  closest  and  choicest  friends 
he  said:  "He  who  believes  in  me 
will  also  do  the  works  that  I  do; 
and  greater  works  than  these  will 
he  do,  because  I  go  to  the  Father" 
(John  14:12). 

It  may  be  that  Jesus  was  thinking 
of  the  miracle  drugs  and  the  various 
forms  of  therapy  for  mental  illness. 
Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  the  dis- 
coveries by  which  the  secrets  of  the 


atom  have  been  unlocked.  Maybe 
he  was  looking  toward  the  abolition 
of  war  and  race  prejudice.  Possibly 
he  referred  to  the  Church,  the  body 
of  Christ. 

But  we  can  perform  these  "greater 
works"  only  with  him  and  in  his 
spirit. 


Bishop  Nail,  who  has  been  writing  this  column 
lor  four  years,  likes  to  answa — and  ask — 
questions.  After  sermons  and  addresses  in 
his  Minnesota  Area,  listeners  often  pose 
questions  for  Your  Faith   and   Your  Church. 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency  No.  730 


We  Are  the 


*  ft 


Ones  to  Decide 


XJ 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


MUCH  OF  LIFE  is  thrust  upon 
us,  so  that  we  have  no  chance  to 
decide  or  to  express  a  choice.  There's 
the  weather,  for  example,  and  the 
length  of  the  days. 

But  the  larger  part  of  life  we 
choose;  and  it  is  the  chosen  portion 
which  provides  us  with  the  treasures, 
the  satisfactions,  the  great  adven- 
tures of  living. 

This  is  the  glory  of  being  made 
in  the  image  of  God:  we  have  the 
right  to  choose.  But  it  is  also  the 
hazard  of  life:  we  have  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  our  choices. 

No  lake,  sea,  mountain,  or  glacier 
has  any  power  to  decide  how  big 
it  will  be,  but  we  have  the  right  to 
decide  that  matter  for  ourselves.  The 
Dead  Sea,  for  example,  has  been 
blamed  many  times  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  dead — a  place  in  which  nothing 
can  live.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
sea;  it  had  no  choice  when  it  was 
made  the  lowest  spot  on  earth. 

Each  of  us  can  decide  for  himself 
whether  he  will  be  a  great  soul  or 
a  small  person,  a  generous  spirit  or 
a  cynic,  a  gracious  personality  or  a 
forgiving  one. 

"I  had  a  bad  experience  with  a 
preacher  when  I  was  a  youngster. 
I've  never  been  back  in  church  since 
that  day  and  I  never  will  go  back." 
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So  asserted  a  businessman  with  an 
air  of  finality,  which  indicated  that 
he  was  just  a  little  bit  proud  that  an 
immature,  boyish,  petulant  decision 
had  hardened  into  a  deformity. 

Let's  suppose  that  the  preacher 
had  been  wrong,  that  the  boy  had 
suffered  an  injustice  at  his  hand. 
That  boy,  having  become  a  man, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  use 
a  man's  judgment.  Instead,  he  was 
still  living  under  the  decision  of  an 
adolescent.  And,  what  was  worse, 
doing  so  by  choice. 

An  old  man  who  had  experienced 
the  best  and  the  worst  of  life,  and 
who  had  a  certain  gift  of  expression, 
once   said: 

"There  is  a  certain  decent  sense  of 
sell -respect  about  God.  He  never 
forces  himself  upon  us.  He  does  not 
intrude,  and  he  docs  not  persist 
when  he  is  unwelcome.  He  will  call, 
but  he  will  not  stay  unless  he  is 
invited.  And  we  have  to  extend  the 
invitation.  Whether  or  not  he  stays 
as  a  guest  is  up  to  us." 

Perhaps  he  did  not  express  the 
whole  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
God  does  remain  near  us  in  spile  ol 
our  rejections,  but  he  comes  in  ami 
makes  his  abiding  place  with  those 
who  choose  his  company.  It  is  ours 
to   decide.   It   is   our    responsibility. 


jather  does  not  \now  about  this.  How 
can  I  ma\e  my  mother  come  to  her 
senses?  Shall  I  tell  my  father  what  I 
kjiow? — G.R. 

A  Other  teen-agers  have  faced  the 
same  problem.  Some  parents 
make  bad  mistakes,  as  you've  dis- 
covered. I  suggest  you  talk  with  your 
mother.  Try  not  to  scold  her;  be  patient 
but  persistent.  Let  her  see  that  you  feel 
she  should  stop  seeing  the  other  man. 
Give  her  a  chance  to  clarify  the  situation 
with  your  father. 

■  m  Last  night,  I  smoked  my  first 
IT"  cigarette.  But  1  had  bad  Iuc%: 
my  father  smelled  it  on  my  breath.  He 
turned  me  over  his  \nee  and  spanned 
me,  hard.  Is  that  any  way  to  treat  a 
girl  of  14?—f.L. 


A  No,  you  are  too  old  for  spank- 
.  ing.  Restrictions  are  the  best 
punishment  for  girls  of  14.  However, 
you  should  not  have  smoked.  If  you're 
wise  you  won't  do  it  again.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  steady  smokers 
shorten  their  lives  greatly.  Ask  your 
science  teacher  about  it.  He'll  give  you 
an  earful. 

QI  too\  the  course  in  driver  train- 
ing and  got  my  license.  However, 
my  parents  will  not  let  me  use  our  car. 
They  say  I  have  not  had  enough  experi- 
ence. Dr.  Barbour,  will  you  tell  me  how 
I  can  get  experience,  if  they  won't  let 
me  drive? — EM. 


ML  That's  a  good  question,  and 
many  others  your  age  ask  it.  Of 
course,  you  cannot  get  experience  with- 
out driving.  However,  your  parents 
have  the  right  to  decide.  Do  not  quar- 
rel with  them — you  are  sure  to  lose. 
Instead,  ask  them  to  discuss  their  rules 
with  the  parents  of  your  friends  who 
do  get  to  drive.  They  may  convince 
them  where  you  cannot.  Do  your  best 
to  cultivate  a  reputation  for  reli- 
ability, and  prove  by  good  conduct  that 
you  arc  trustworthy.  They'll  change 
quickest  that  way. 


Puzzled  about  how  to  handle  a  situa- 
tion? You  needn't  be. 
fust  write  Dr.  Barbour, 
do  Together,  Box  423, 
Par{  Ridge,  III.,  for 
guidance.  He's  our 
experienced  cou  nselor — 
ready      to      help      you. 
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Barnabas 


Looks  at 
New  Books 
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Something  doing  every  minute  when   Theodore  Roosevelt's 

six  children  lived  in  the  White  House.  Artist  Ed  Emberley  catches  the 

spirit  in  Mary  Kay  Phelan's  new  boo\  for  youngsters. 


1  T  IS  NOT  only  as  a  national  shrine 
but  as  a  place  where  people  live  and 
families  have  been  raised  that  Mary 
Kay  Phelan  writes  for  small  fry  of 
The  White  House  (Holt  Rinehart 
Winston,  $2.50). 

Although  this  is  described  as  a  "book 
to  begin  on,"  Mrs.  Phelan's  excellent 
narrative  does  not  dodge  a  difficult  word 
when  it  best  says  what  needs  to  be 
said.  Thus,  I  suggest  you  scan  it  first 
to  see  if  it  is  in  your  youngster's  read- 
ing range. 

With  Ed  Emberley's  lively  illustra- 
tions, there  should  be  no  doubt  about 
its  being  in  the  interest  range  of  al- 
most any  child.  And  young  readers 
who  become  familiar  with  it  will  ab- 
sorb a  lot  of  history  at  the  same  time. 

For  older  children,  Gerald  W. 
Johnson  describes  the  historical  and 
present  duties  of  the  executive  branch 


of  the  government  in  The  Presidency 
(Morrow,  $2.95).  This  is  volume  I  in 
a  three-volume  series  on  the  federal 
government.  Other  books  by  Johnson 
on  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches 
will  follow. 

Johnson's  writing  has  a  clear-cut  ap- 
peal to  boys  and  girls  from  10  to  14. 
He  goes  on  the  premise  that  a  child's 
mind  is  quite  as  alert  as  an  adult's — the 
adult's  sole  advantage  is  longer  expe- 
rience. Thus,  without  writing  down  to 
his  youthful  readers,  he  provides  the 
background  that  is  necessary  to  their 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

For  an  adult,  frankly  partisan  view 
of  the  presidency,  you  may  enjoy 
Eighteen  Acres  Under  Glass  (Dou- 
bleday,  $4.95),  an  anecdote-packed 
record  of  life  in  Washington  as  seen 
by  the  former  secretary  of  the  Eisen- 
hower cabinet,   Robert   Keith   Gray. 


Whether  you  enjoy  it  or  not  will  de- 
pend somewhat  on  how  seriously  you 
take  your  politics:  Gray  is  an  ardent 
Republican. 

Nevertheless,  his  readable  record  of 
Washington's  political  and  social  life 
during  the  later  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  and  his  picture 
of  the  lightning  pace  of  life  inside  the 
White  House,  with  its  crushing  respon- 
sibilities, its  quiet  relaxation,  and  its 
moments  of  hilarity,  heartbreak,  and 
defeat,  are  valuable  footnotes  to  history. 

What  do  Methodists  believe?  To  ex- 
plore this  question  and  to  interpret 
fundamental  beliefs  to  readers,  To- 
gether presented  a  series  of  12  articles 
that  began  in  the  September,  1961, 
issue  and  concluded  last  month. 

Written  by  faculty  members  repre- 
senting  the    12    Methodist   theological 
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seminaries,  the  We  Believe  series  ranged 
the  field  of  Methodist  beliefs,  drawn 
largely  from  the  Articles  of  Religion 
and  creeds  used  by  Methodists.  How- 
well  they  have  succeeded  in  attaining 
the  goal  of  John  Wesley,  who  sought 
"plain  truth  for  plain  people,"  is  re- 
flected in  the  enthusiastic  response  they 
received  from  ministerial  as  well  as  lay 
readers. 

Now  Abingdon  Press  has  drawn 
these  articles  into  one  modestly  priced 
paper-back  volume  that  undoubtedly 
will  become  a  standard  source  book 
for  Methodists  and  all  who  would  like 
to  understand  us.  We  Believe  (Abing- 
don, 65(*')  will  make  its  debut  in  book- 
stores September  10.  From  there,  I 
hope  it  finds  its  way  onto  the  book- 
shelves of  every  Methodist  home  and 
every  Methodist  church  library. 

"No  one  is  certain  exactly  where  or 
when  it  happened,  whether  at  a  street- 
corner  apple  stand,  beside  a  WPA  ditch- 
digging   project,   or   at   Pearl   Harbor, 


Anzio,  or  Omaha  Beach.  But  death 
struck  down  Joe  College — banjo-strum- 
ming, booze-drinking  flivver  driver  and 
dedicated  C  student — sometime  be- 
tween the  last  riotous  three-day  college 
weekend  house  party  of  1930  and  the 
enrollment  of  the  first  World  War  II 
veteran  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

"Joe  College,  with  his  social  snobbery, 
raccoon  coat,  and  hip-pocket  flask,  may 
have  died  a  hero,  but  he  goes  un- 
mourned  by  a  new  generation  of  col- 
lege students  who  embody  the  unlikely 
combinations  of  conformity  and  in- 
dividualism and  of  studiousness  and 
protest,  who  sport  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys 
rather  than  beanies,  and  who  hang 
diapers  on  the  housing  project  clothes- 
line instead  of  tacking  up  pennants  in 
a  fraternity  house." 

Here  is  The  Upbeat  Generation 
(Prentice-Hall,  $3.95),  the  heartbeat  of 
the  future,  the  hope  of  mankind,  the 
explorers  of  space  with  beginnings  in 
the  murky  depths  of  the  Great  De- 
pression 30  years  ago,  World  War  II, 


Special  for  Families 

As  several  of  our  letter  writers  suggested  in  Hoiv  to 
Tell  Your  Child  About  God  [page  20],  books  can  help  you  do 
the  job.  Here  are  several  recognized  as  being  especially 
helpful  and  consistent  with  Methodist  beliefs: 


Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Wonder  by  Bernice  Hogan  (Abingdon, 
$1.25) — Simple  prayers  and  delightful  illustrations  are  used  to  give  the 
child  a  feeling  of  closeness  and  friendship  with  God. 

My  Bible  Book  by  ]anie  Walker  (Rand  McNally,  75() — Full-page 
pictures  introduce  very  small  children  to  some  of  the  simplest  and  best- 
known  Bible  verses. 

Westminster  Nursery  Books  (set  of  four  paperbacks)  by  Sara  G. 
Klein  (Westminster,  $1.49) — The  stories  of  Jesus,  the  church,  nature,  and 
human  growth  are  told  in  language  the  small  child  understands. 

God  Made  Me  to  Grow  by  Carolyn  Muller  Wolcott  (Abingdon, 
$1.25) — A  story  of  boyhood  helps  the  young  reader  understand  God's  plan 
lor  every  child's  growth. 

Tell  Me  About  God  by  Mary  Alice  Jones  (Rand  McNally,  $2.50)— 

Imaginary  conversations  between  a  little  boy  and  his  mother  answer  such 
questions  as,  "Why  can't  I  see  God?"  A  book  of  quiet,  solid  faith,  with 
appealing  illustrations. 

Tell  Me  About  Jesus  by  Mary  Alice  Jones  (Rand  McXally,  $2.50) — 
A  companion  volume  to  the  above  in  which  parents  use  incidents  from 
Jesus'  life  to  teach  their  child  how  to  resolve  everyday  problems.  Well 
within  the  range  of  interest  and  understanding  of  the  small  child. 
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the  Korean  War,  and  the  Cold  War. 

What  lies  ahead  for  them :  How  well 
prepared  are  they  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  nuclear  space  age?  Newspaper- 
woman Claire  Cox  probes  these  ques- 
tions in  a  straightforward,  realistic 
book,  discounting  the  2  or  3  percent 
who  are  juvenile  delinquents  and  beat- 
niks and  centering  her  attention  on  the 
80  million  young  adults  who  are  search- 
ing for  better,  more  productive  avenues 
of  living.  She  finds  them  dedicated,  in- 
telligent, tough-minded — walking  a 
thin  line  between  the  nuclear  destruc- 
tion of  civilization  and  the  boundless 
opportunities  of  the  future. 

The  Peace  Corps,  to  which  so  many 
young  people  have  responded  so  en- 
thusiastically, "had  a  familiar  ring  to 
many  organizations  that  have  been  ac- 
tive abroad,  but  especially  to  the  church 
groups,"  Miss  Cox  notes.  "The  first 
commitments  were  about  the  same  as 
those  of  missionaries,  fraternal  workers 
and  ecumenical  volunteers  assigned  by 
the  churches  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  an 
era  of  international  evangelism  geared 
to  the  Cold  War  and  the  Atomic  Age." 

It  took  250  years  for  the  churches  to 
open  the  way,  she  points  out.  Now, 
wherever  Peace  Corpsmen  go.  they  al- 
most invariably  find  the  churches  were 
there  first.  The  schools  in  which  they 
teach  most  likely  were  church-financed, 
and  some  still  are,  though  others  have 
been  turned  over  to  local  governments. 
The  hospitals  where  corpsmen  work 
are,  for  the  most  part,  mission  installa- 
tions, and  many  of  the  doctors  are  medi- 
cal  missionaries. 

She  points  out  that  special-term  mis- 
sionaries of  The  Methodist  Church,  like 
Peace  Corpsmen,  serve  overseas  on 
three-year  tours  of  duty.  Other  inde- 
pendent "peace  corps"  have  been 
formed  by  several  other  churches. 

"We're  mature,  I  hope,  and  reason- 
ably well  adjusted.  I'd  hate  to  think 
we  couldn't  adapt  to  a  simple  new 
household  situation."  Ken  Kraft's 
bride,  Pat.  decided  when  his  father 
invited  them  to  move  into  the  big 
red-brick  family  home  with  him  and 
Ken's  brother. 

As  for  Father,  he  considered  family 
an  uncomplex  little  group  where  father 
was  in  charge.  He  had  forgotten  that 
children  do  grow  up. 

Give  Father  a  Hard  Knock 
(Doubleday.  S3.9S)  is  the  story  of 
Father's  shattering  discovery  that  he 
headed  a  mutinous  new  household  con- 
sisting of  two  sons  almost  as  pigheaded 
as  himself,  and  a  brand-new  daughter- 
in-law  full  of  bright  ideas  and  strategies. 

Successively,  he  smashed  against  the 
reefs  and  shoals  of  the  working  wife, 
the  businessman's  weekend,  vitamins, 
slip  covers,  and  culture.  In  a  dramatic 
bind,  he  rashly  turned  to  some  un- 
scrupulous stratagems  to  save  himself. 

Yet  one  scarcely  can  say  that  Father 
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Now  -  the  version  of  your  choice  in    $095 
NNIVERSARY  EDITIONS  for  as  little  as  L 


These  lovely  Bibles  cost  so  little  —  and 
mean  so  much!  So  low  are  their  prices 
in  fact,  that  now  —  even  though  you 
have  a  Bible  in  your  home  —  you'll  be 
able  to  surprise  everyone  in  the  family 
with  an  Anniversary  Bible  of  his  own. 
Your  children.  Your  husband.  Your 
parents.  Can  you  imagine  any  gift  of 
greater  value? 

Anniversary  Editions  are  richly  bound 
in  colonial  grain  leatherlex  with 
stained  edges.  Features:  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  Bible  Helps,  full  color 
illustrations,  maps,  and  presentation 
page.   Revised  Standard  Version  in 

At  your  denominational 


black  (#28-B)  or  maroon  (#28-M); 
King  James  Version  in  black  (#6300) . 

■  If  you  prefer  a  Bible  with  concordance,  you 
can  choose  from  the  four  beautiful  new  editions 
listed  below,  all  exceptionally  easy-to-read  and 
modestly  priced.  Limp  style  imitation  leather 
bindings  with  round  corners  and  ribbon  markers. 

king  james  version  bibles  include  a  96- 
page  concordance  and  the  following  features  in 
color:  presentation  page,  4-page  family  record, 
maps,  illustrations.  Black  with  red  edges  (#6301) 
$3.50.  Black  with  gold  edges  (#6302)  $4.75. 

revised  standard  version  Concordance 
Reference  Bible  with  192-page  Concordance, 
list  of  proper  names,  and  75,000  center  column 
references.  India  paper  editions.  Features  in 
color:  presentation  page,  4-page  family  record, 
maps.  Black  with  red  edges  (#4803X)  $5.95. 
Black  with  gold  edges  (#4806X)  $7.95. 

publishing  house  or  bookstore 


Nelson-National 

18  E.  41st  Street,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
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MISSIONS  MUST  GO  ON 

The  missionary  outreach  of  the  Gospel 

is  the  true  work  of  the  church.  With 

a  definite  bequest  in  your  Will,  you  can 

make  sure  that  this  is  carried  on. 

Such  bequests  can  take  many  forms. 

Send  for  our  helpful  booklet  which 

gives  you  the  legal  wording  you  want. 

We  brought  nothing  into  this  world 

and  can  take  nothing  out  of  it.  God 

having  blessed  us  as  stewards  of 

His  bounty  should  be  remembered. 

In  your  Will  you  can  designate  a 

bequest  for  use  abroad  or  for  any 

desired  phase  of  God's  work. 

LET  YOUR    WILL   PROVIDE 
FOR   A    WORTHY  MEMORIAL 

FORM    OF    BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Division  of 
World  Missions  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
of  The  Methodist  Church,  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  headquarters  at  47  5   Riverside   Drive, 

New  York  27,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of  $ . 

,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer 

thereof  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my 
executors  for  the  same,  said  sum  to  be  used 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  (indicate 
whether  church,  hospital,  school)   building, 

located   in  (place),   to   be 

known  as  Memorial. 

Mail  coupon  below  for  illustrated  folder  giving 
full  particulart    and    other    forms    of    bequest. 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  The  Division  of  World  Missions 

475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.      TG  9-34-2 
Attention:    Dr.    Ashton   A.   Almand,  Treas. 
Please  send  illustrated  folder  giving  information  help- 
ful to  me  in  planning  ;i  bequest  to  missions  in  my  Will. 


Name  _ 
Address 
City 


lost  the  war.  He  held  on  until  he  was 
saved  by  a  transfer  that  took  Ken  and 
Pat  Kraft  to  New  York.  He  even  said, 
gamely:  "I'll  miss  you  something  fierce. 
You  bet  I'll  mind,  a  whole  lot."  But  as 
he  said  it  his  voice  was  changing  to 
the  voice  of  the  experimenter  whose 
experiment  is  suddenly  about  to  turn 
out  amazingly  well — by  ending. 

Ken  Kraft's  story  of  the  struggle  is 
one  of  the  funniest,  most  heartwarm- 
ing books  I've  recently  run  across. 

Family  life  in  Iceland  is  not  like  it 
is  in  the  United  States,  Boston-born 
Amalia  Lindal  discovered  when  she 
married  a  young  chemical  engineer 
from  that  northern  island  and  went 
there  to  live. 

Mrs.  Lindal  clearly  is  not  of  the 
school  which  holds  that  women  should 
be  interested  only  in  their  children  and 
housekeeping,  leaving  discussions  of 
politics  or  books  for  the  men.  In  Rip- 
ples From  Iceland  (Norton,  $3.95), 
she  discusses  active  political  parties, 
class  distinctions,  attitudes  toward  the 
NATO  base,  the  influence  of  the  state- 
supported  Lutheran  Church,  and  the 
revered  position  of  Iceland's  old  people 
as  briskly  as  she  does  learning  to  shop 
for — and  cook — unfamiliar  foods,  her 
reactions  when  she  met  her  husband's 
parents  for  the  first  time  on  their  farm 
in  northern  Iceland,  and  giving  birth 
to  her  first  son  in  a  strange  hospital 
while  her  husband  followed  Icelandic 
tradition  for  fathers-in-waiting  and 
stayed  at  home  in  bed. 

Despite  her  many  adverse  criticisms, 
Mrs.  Lindal  finds  that  when  she  re- 
turns to  America  she  is  hotly  in  de- 
fense of  Iceland:  "I  know  that  [it] 
is  a  good  place  to  bring  up  young 
children,  and  a  kind  country  for  grow- 
ing old.  As  to  its  advantages  for  other 
ages — I  can  hope!" 

Psychoanalyst     Bruno     Bettelheim 

has  been  best  known  for  his  work  with 
disturbed  children,  and  for  such  books 
about  them  as  Love  Is  Not  Enough  and 
Truants  From  Life.  Now,  in  Dia- 
logues With  Mothers  (Free  Press, 
$3.50)    he   turns   to  the   normal   child. 

The  conversations  in  the  book  are 
verbatim  reports  of  dialogues  that  ac- 
tually took  place  during  group  meet- 
ings he  conducted  for  a  number  of 
years  with  parents  of  normal  young 
children.  They  will  not  tell  you  what 
to  do,  or  what  not  to  do,  when  Johnny 
goes  against  your  wishes.  Rather,  they 
indicate  a  method  of  investigating  the 
total  situation. 

Questions  raised  may  start  out  with: 
"How  do  I  stop  a  child  from  hitting-" 
and  lead  to  the  more  basic:  "What 
kind   of  child  do  I  want?" 

This  creative  approach  to  rearing  the 
normal  child  stems  from  Dr.  Bettel- 
heim's  work  as  a  loster  parent  to  some 
40  difficult  youngsters  at  the  University 


of  Chicago's  orthogenic  school  and 
his  private  experience  as  the  father  of 
three.  He  has  learned  the  hard  way 
that  the  most  appropriate  advice,  the 
most  carefully  explained  theory,  is  of 
little  use  when  it  comes  to  handling 
specific  everyday  events  with  a  child. 
But  once  the  parent  understands  the 
whole  situation,  he  says,  correct  solu- 
tions usually  are  obvious,  and  parents 
no  longer  need  experts  to  tell  them 
what  to  do  with  their  child. 

The  frankness  with  which  the  par- 
ents' own  reactions  and  subconscious 
motivations  are  discussed  may  disturb 
you,  especially  if  they  turn  out  to  be 
similar  to  your  own.  But  on  the  whole. 
I  think  you  will  find  them  fresh,  stimu- 
lating, and  tremendously  reassuring. 

Robert  Russell  was  blinded  at  the 
age  of  five.  However,  when  I  finished 
his  swift-paced  autobiography.  To 
Catch  an  Angel  (Vanguard,  $4.50), 
I  was  aware  simply  that  I  had  come  to 
know  an  extraordinarily  vital  human 
being  who  just  happens  to  be  sightless. 

What  is  important  in  his  story  is  the 
determination  that  took  him  out 
through  the  steel  gates  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  to  Hamilton,  Yale,  and  Ox- 
ford— all  on  scholarships.  Coupled  with 
physical  courage,  it  put  him  on  Yale's 
wrestling  team.  Coupled  with  a  keen 
intellect,  a  quick  sense  of  humor,  and 
a  buoyant  love  for  living,  it  led  him  to 
marriage — he  and  his  English-born 
wife  have  four  children — and  successive 
positions  on  college  faculties.  He  now 
is  an  associate  professor  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College. 

He  does  not  use  a  guide  dog;  I  am 
not  sure  one  could  keep  up  with  him. 
And  he  is  probably  one  of  the  few 
people  who  ever  shoved  a  streetcar 
back.  As  he  tells  it: 

"I  never  carried  a  cane  at  Yale, 
which  explains  what  happened  at  the 
moment  I  passed  directly  in  front  of 
the  trolley.  With  a  sudden  groan  it 
moved  down  upon  me.  It  nuzzled  my 
right  shoulder  like  a  dinosaur.  In  sud- 
den anger,  I  turned  upon  it,  set  my 
shoulder  against  the  steel,  dug  my 
heels  into  the  slush  on  the  street,  and 
shoved   with   all  my   might. 

"The  conductor  probably  never  real- 
ized I  was  blind:  he  undoubtedly 
thought  me  drunk  or  just  plain  crazy. 
He  reversed  the  car  with  a  'wow.  wow, 
wow'  of  profanity  from  somewhere  in- 
side the  cavernous  stomach  of  the 
beast,  and  it  retreated  with  a  mechani- 
cal hiccup.  I  crossed  to  the  opposite 
curb  and  went  on  to  dinner." 

Another  time,  he  saved  himself  from 
falling  completely  through  an  open 
manhole:  "Instinctively  I  spread  my 
arms,  though  whether  I  actually  hoped 
to  catch  something  or  merely  to  pre- 
sent a  more  graceful  picture  to  the 
public  as  I  disappeared  I  cannot  say." 
He    learned    later    this     instinct     had 
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saved  his  life:  there  was  a  12,000-volt 

cable   below. 

I  lis  wife,  Elisabeth,  has  the  same 
indomitable  spirit.  When  he  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  lor  an  emergency  ap- 
pendectomy, she  accompanied  him 
in  the  ambulance,  calmly  correcting 
copies  of  the  thesis  he  had  to  submit  to 
his  Oxford  professors  the  next  clay. 

Of  blindness,  Russell  writes:  "As 
parents,  as  teachers,  as  statesmen,  we 
are  all  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  people  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  a  blind  person — be- 
cause in  his  uncertain  gait  they  un- 
consciously recognize  a  symbol  of  their 
own  uncertain  progress  toward  the 
unseeable." 

Thus,  Robert  Russell's  story  is  the 
story   of   us   all. 

It  was  conceived  as  a  children's  book, 
but  anybody  who  wants  to  know  more 
about  the  stained-glass  windows  that 
are  so  much  a  part  of  our  churchgoing 
can  find  fact  and  fancy,  history  and 
legend  skillfully  blended  in  Singing 
Windows  (Abingdon,  $3.75),  by 
Mary  Young. 

She  describes  various  designs,  traces 
the  development  of  stained  glass  from 
the  wooden  mosaics  of  early  churches 
to  churches  of  today,  and  recounts  the 
Bible  stories  and  popular  legends  told 
in  the  windows  of  world-famous  ca- 
thedrals. She  concludes  with  a  chapter 
on  making  simulated  stained-glass  win- 
dows at  home  or  church  school  that 
made  me  want  to  get  to  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Hal  Borland 
is  doing  some  of  the  finest  nature 
writing  in  America  today,  and  that 
he  belongs  in  that  special  group  of 
good  writers  who  are  most  successful 
in  putting  down  on  paper  those  almost 
inexpressible  feelings  so  many  of  us 
experience  as  the  seasons  come  and  go. 
(In  this  category  we'd  also  place  Edwin 
Way  Teale,  Donald  Culross  Peattie, 
and  the  late  William  Beebe.) 

Borland's  latest  book,  Beyond  Your 
Doorstep  (Knopf,  $5.95),  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  chatty,  but  thor- 
ough and  colorful,  handbook  on  coun- 
try living.  He  talks  about  seasons, 
animals,  weather,  country  victuals,  and 
the  woodlands  on  his  farm  in  Con- 
necticut. What  he  finds  there  is  more 
or  less  typical  of  what  you  will  find  in 
your  own  backyard,  give  or  take  a  few 
regional  differences.  But  few  nature 
writers  walk  with  eyes  as  wide  open  as 
Hal  Borland;  or  with  as  ready  and 
facile  a  pen  to  put  both  his  findings 
and  his   feelings   into  words. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  Louise 
Dickinson  Rich,  whose  stomping 
ground  is  New  England — Maine  in 
particular.  She  first  introduced  her- 
self to  lovers  of  nature  books  back  in 
the  1940s  with  We  Toot\  to  the  Woods. 
Now,  the   richness  of  her  experiences 
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and  her  further  adventures  with  na- 
ture and  its  wildlife  are  told  in  The 
Natural  World  of  Louise  Dickin- 
son Rich   (Dodd,   Mead,  $5.00). 

She  believes — and  her  new  book 
makes  it  convincing — that  New  Eng- 
land may  be  regarded  almost  as  a 
laboratory  for  nature  study.  "Nowhere 
is  there  a  better  place  to  study  these 
things,"  she  says,  "because  nowhere  are 
so  many  environments  available  in  so 
small  an  area." 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  is  not  a  man  to  mince  words. 
In  Democracy's  Manifesto  (Double- 
day,  $2)  he  says  flatly:  "I  have  never 
visited  a  village  of  Asia  where  America 
was  revered  as  a  symbol  of  freedom  and 
justice."  Calling  for  a  radical  change  in 
our  contacts  with  less  fortunate  nations, 
he  says  that  military  pacts  with  feudal 
landlords  must  end. 

"The  choice  which  the  peoples  of 
the  world  have  is  not  communism  ver- 
sus feudalism,"  says  Justice  Douglas. 
"Their  choice  is  communism  versus  the 
Free  Society.  It  is  the  Free  Society, 
and  it  alone,  which  honors  the  divine 
spark  in  every  human  being  and  makes 
freedom,  justice,  and  equality  live  in 
the  affairs  of  men  and  nations." 

His  book  will  not  take  you  long  to 
read;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
you  forget  it. 

Noni  Jabavu  is  a  product  of  two 
worlds — South  Africa,  where  she  was 
born  in  the  Bantu  tribe,  and  England, 
where  she  was  educated  and  married. 
In  Drawn  in  Color  (St.  Martin's. 
$4.50),  she  gives  us  a  poignant  person- 
al account  of  an  African  family's  life 
in  East  Africa,  where  she  and  her 
English  husband  lived  for  a  while  and 
South  Africa,  where  she  was  raised. 

Her  respect  for  her  tribe's  ancient 
traditions  and  social  customs,  her  af- 
fection for  her  huge  family,  her  feeling 
for  the  richness  and  eloquence  of  the 
Xhosa  language  all  bear  witness  to  her 
ancestry.  Yet  she  views  her  beautiful 
but  troubled  continent  with  a  sophisti- 
cated Western  eye. 

Loathing  the  rigid  fanaticism  of  the 
Europeans — English  as  well  as  Boer — 
she  admits  that  prejudice  is  not  the 
monopoly  of  the  white  man.  In  the 
British  protectorate  of  Uganda,  she 
discovered  that  the  weight  of  tribal 
custom,  or  simply  lethargy  and  indo- 
lence, can  impede  progress  as  effectively 
as  European  indifference. 

Noni  Javabu  writes:  "I  belong  to  two 
worlds  with  two  loyalties:  South  Africa 
where  I  was  born  and  England  where 
I  was  educated  ...  I  have  told  here 
something  of  my  background  and  cir- 
cumstances since  this  is  a  personal 
.  .  .  account." 

Hers  is  a  fascinating  story  which 
digs  beneath  the  surface  with  a  double 
perspective.  — Barnabas 
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BESIDES  THE  privilege  of  Browsing 
in  Fiction  with  you  every  month,  I 
represent  TOGETHER  at  Hollywood 
previews  and  talk  about  a  movie  now 
and  again.  Recently  I  saw  two  films 
which  will  be  widely  advertised  and 
discussed.  For  what  it  may  be  worth, 
I  shall  set  down  my  reactions.  (My  wife 
felt  the  same  about  these  two  pictures 
as  I  did,  and  this  always  gives  me 
confidence  that  I  might  be  right.) 

The  first  picture  was  ADVISE  AND 
CONSENT  which,  as  most  of  you 
know,  is  based  on  Allen  Drury's  novel 
of  the  same  name.  It  was  produced 
and  directed  by  Otto  Preminger  and 
has  a  good  cast  headed  by  Walter 
Pidgeon,  Henry  Fonda,  Charles  Laugh- 
ton,  Lew  Ayers,  and  Franchot  Tone. 
So  far,  so  good.  I  went  with  great 
expectations  for  I  thought  Hollywood 
could  hardly  go  wrong. 

Well,  I  was  mistaken — they  did  go 
wrong  in  my  judgment,  though  I  am 
hard  put  to  say  why.  The  book  gave 
me  the  feeling  of  underlying  nobility 
and  decency  in  the  lives  of  our  govern- 
ment leaders  even  when  I  might  dis- 
agree personally  with  their  particular 
views  and  philosophy.  I  felt  good 
after  I  read  that  novel  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  we  were  fundamentally 
sound  in  spite  of  much  that  is  wrong 
with  us,  that  when  men  become  sena- 
tors they  put  the  nation's  good  above 
petty  politics. 

The  movie,  somehow,  gave  me  a 
feeling  of  having  missed  this  essential 
point.  Oh,  there  are  some  good  men 
portrayed,  and  now  and  again  there 
is  a  flash  of  greatness;  but  the  whole 
Washington  show  seems  more  political 
than  noble,  and  the  action  fails  to 
reveal  moral  character  as  the  novel 
did  so  satisfactorily.  To  me,  there  was 
a  hollow  ring  in  the  whole  business, 
and  I  kept  waiting  for  some  things  that 
never  happened.  Like  a  wave  that 
almost  breaks  but  never  does,  the 
movie  missed  the  great  moment. 

A  person  who  sees  the  movie  with- 
out having  read  the  novel  may  react 
differently.  The  individual  performance 
of  Charles  Laughton  alone  may  be 
most  impressive.  But  even  with  all  his 
gifts,  he  never  makes  Senator  Seabright 
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Cooley  anything  more  than  a  bitter 
old  man,  while  in  the  book  he  became 
one  who  was  worthy  of  respect  on  a 
deep  level.  The  missing  quality  may 
be  faith  in  our  American  heritage  of 
respect  for  man's  dignity  and   worth. 

The  other  film  we  saw  was  THE 
MUSIC  MAN,  Meredith  Willson's 
wonderful  musical  comedy  which  was 
produced  and  directed  by  Morton 
DaCosta.  I  just  do  not  know  how  this 
one  could  be  improved.  I  saw  this 
show  on  Broadway  with  the  original 
cast,  but  when  later  I  saw  it  in  San 
Francisco,  I  hardly  knew  it  was  the 
same  show.  After  you  have  seen 
Robert  Preston  in  the  lead,  nobody 
else  seems  to  come  within  a  million 
miles  of  taking  his  place.  He  is  in  the 
movie.  Shirley  Jones,  who  is  Marian, 
the  librarian,  is  about  as  pretty  and 
talented  a  singer  and  actress  as  you 
will  find  anywhere  in  the  world.  It 
pleased  me  very  much  personally  to 
learn  that  she,  her  husband,  and  their 
three  children  are  members  of  a 
Methodist  church  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  movie  could  easily  have 
overdone  the  stage  production,  but 
somehow  it  added  just  enough  to  in- 
crease the  pleasure  but  not  too  much 
to  make  it  lose  its  integrity.  It  is  still 
a  musical  comedy  and  shows  the  good 
taste  and  deft  touch  of  a  great  director. 

The  whole  cast  is  excellent  and,  of 
course,  the  music  has  the  Meredith 
Willson  touch  of  genius.  I  remember 
the  first  time  I  heard  Sever>ty-s;'x 
Trombones,  and  when  you  hear  it  in 
this  movie,  especially  at  the  conclusion, 
it  will    make  you   glad   you   are   alive. 

I  wish  that  the  movie  industry  would 
do  more  of  this  sort  of  thing.  It  can 
take  some  of  the  great  productions  and 
make  them  available  to  people  in  the 
smallest  villages  as  well  as  in  the  big 
cities.  What  a  marvelous  contribution 
this  picture  will  be  to  international 
relations.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  America 
which  the  world  needs  to  see  rather 
than  that  painted  by  Tennessee 
Williams. 

My  friends,  if  I  have  not  yet  made 
it  clear,  let  me  simply  say  that  if  you 
want  one  of  the  finest  evenings  of 
your  whole  life,  see   The  Music  Man. 
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The  Wasted  Day 


By  GIN  A  BELL-ZANO 


Wi 


HEN  DAVID  woke  up,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  run  to  the 
window.  He  raised  the  shade  and 
looked  out.  It  was  a  perfect  day.  The 
sun  was  shining  gold.  It  was  the  kind 
of  day  that  sometimes  comes  at  sum- 
mer's end. 

David  dressed  quickly.  His  head 
was  busy  planning  the  things  he 
could  do  to  spend  this  day. 

He  got  his  fishing  rod  from  the 
closet  and  went  downstairs. 

"Mom,"  he  called,  "it's  a  great  day 
for  fishing.  May  I  go  ?  Will  you  pack 
a  lunch  for  me?" 

"All  right,  David,"  his  mother 
said.  "But  don't  be  late  for  dinner, 
please.  Who's  going  with  you?" 

"All  the  guys,  I  guess,"  said  David. 
He  hurried  through  his  breakfast. 
Then  he  picked  up  his  lunch  box. 

'  'Bye,  Mom,"  he  called,  and  raced 
over  to  Danny's  house. 

"Hi,  Danny,"  he  called.  "Get  your 
fishing  stuff.  Let's  go  fishing." 

"Can't,"  Danny  said.  "I'm  going  to 
my  grandmother's  today.  It's  her 
birthday." 

"Well,  you'll  be  missing  a  good 
time,"  David  said.  Then  he  ran  over 
to  George's  house. 

"George!"  he  called.  "Let's  go 
fishing.  It's  just  the  day  for  it." 

"I  can't,"  George  said.  "I'm  going 
to  town  with  my  dad.  We're  going  to 
buy  a  new  car  today." 

"What  a  waste  of  time!"  David 
exclaimed.  "Why  do  you  have  to 
go? 

"Oh,  they'll  need  my  advice," 
George  replied.  "That's  why." 

"Well,  you're  going  to  miss  a  good 
time,"  David  said,  and  he  ran  on  to 
Tony's  house.  Tony  was  not  there. 
He  had  gone  to  spend  the  week- 
end at  his  uncle's  farm. 

David  walked  along  the  road 
toward  the  fishing  pond.  He  sat 
down  on  a  sun-warmed  rock  and 
baited  his  hook,  the  way  his  father 
had  shown  him.  He  threw  the  line 
into    the    water    and    waited — and 


waited  but  nothing  happened.  The 
sun  beat  down  on  his  head.  It  was 
not  much  fun  fishing  alone. 

David  sat  there  a  while  longer.  He 
ate  his  lunch — and  still  no  fish. 

"I  might  as  well  go  home,"  he 
thought  to  himself.  "I'll  think  of 
something  else  to  do."  A  day  like 
this   was   not  meant   to   be   wasted. 

When  he  got  home,  his  father  was 
cutting  grass  in  the  yard.  "Any 
luck?"  his  father  asked. 

"No,"  David  said,  shaking  his 
head.  "Anyway,  all  the  fellows  were 
busy,  so  I  didn't  hang  around." 

"Want  to  rake  some  grass  and 
leaves?"  his  father  asked. 

David  laughed.  "That's  not  my 
idea  of  a  good  time." 

"It's  not  exactly  mine,  either,"  said 
his  father.  David  looked  at  him.  His 
father  looked  warm  and  tired. 

"Why  don't  you  get  some  lemon- 
ade?" David  asked.  "I'll  rake  a 
while."  David  was  not  tired,  so  he 
moved  a  lot  faster  than  his  father  and 
had  finished  the  raking  before  his 
father  came  back. 

David  went  into  the  kitchen  for 
some  lemonade  himself.  His  mother 
was  cleaning  the  pantry.  Cans  and 
jars  were  scattered  all  over  the 
kitchen  floor. 

David  got  some  lemonade  from  the 
refrigerator.  He  drank  slowly. 

"Back  so  soon?"  his  mother  asked. 

"Nobody  could  go  fishing  with 
me,"  David  said.  "Guess  I'll  have  to 
think  of  something  else  to  do." 

"While  you're  thinking,  you  could 
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A  squirrel  high   in   the   maple   shock 

it  free.  .  .  . 
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But  I  am  listening — to  September — 

can't  you  see? 
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help  me  with  these,"  his  mother  re- 
plied. "These  jars  are  so  heavy." 

"That's  not  my  idea  of  fun,"  David 
said. 

"Well,  it's  not  really  mine  either," 
said  his  mother.  David  looked  at  her. 
She  looked  warm  and  tired,  too. 

"I'll  put  some  of  these  things  back 
for  you,"  David  said.  "Then  I'll  run 
over  to  Sammy's.  He  doesn't  care 
much  for  fishing,  but  he  might  want 
to  play  ball." 

David  went  to  work  on  the  jars, 
putting  them  in  neat  rows  after  he 
cleaned  the  top  of  each  with  a  cloth. 
He  could  reach  the  highest  shelf  by 
standing  on  his  mother's  step  stool. 
His  mother  was  stirring  something 
on  the  stove. 

By  the  time  she  got  back  to  the 
pantry,  the  shelves  were  finished  and 
all  the  things  put  back. 

"It  looks  lovely,"  she  said.  She 
glanced  at  the  clock. 

"It's  almost  dinner  time.  Better 
go  wash  up,  now." 

"What?"  David  said.  "Dinner 
time?  It  can't  be!  That  means  I've 
wasted  the  whole  day!" 

He  ran  upstairs,  stopping  a  mo- 
ment to  look  out  of  the  window  on 
the  landing.  The  yard  under  the 
window  looked  like  a  green  carpet, 
neat  and  clean,  free  of  leaves. 

David  smiled  to  himself.  He 
thought  of  the  pantry,  with  the  fresh, 
clean  jars  nicely  arranged  in  it.  He 
thought  of  his  mother  and  father, 
both  glad  to  get  a  little  help  with 
their  chores. 

"Mom.  come  to  think  of  it.  I 
cruess  I  didn't  waste  this  dav.  after 
all.  I  think  I  spent  it  better  than  any 
day  in  a  long  time." 

He  heard  his  mother  laugh. 

"David,"  she  called  back,  "because 
the  workman  is  worth  his  hire,  I'm 
putting  the  icing  on  a  chocolate  cake 
for  dessert." 

"Oh,  bov!"  David  said.  "Imagine 
what  we'll  have  for  dessert  when  I 
help  Dad  paint  the  garage.  .  .  ." 
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You  can  see  David  in 
this  picture,  and  learn  wha+ 

he  is  doino,,  by  aVavvinq  lines  between 
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Firm  Owner  to  Appear 

Before  National  Labor  Relations 

Board  in  Union   Suit 

No  Account  Meeting  Set 

Two  More  Bodies  Talk  of  Union 

Where  did  these  highly  unlikely 
events  take  place?  In  the  headlines, 
of  course! 

But  did  you  hear  about  the  holdup 
victim  who  was  "shot  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  porch"?  The  citizen  who 
was  "kicked  in  the  fracas"?  And  an- 
other who  was  "bumped  in  the 
process"? 

Nearly  everyone  has  seen  and  en- 
joyed ticklers  in  type  such  as  these; 
they  happen  often  enough  that  even 
a  casual  reader  usually  can  spot  at 
least  one  in  a  typical  newspaper.  But 
in  my  household,  we  clip  and  save 
them.  It's  a  family  hobby  that's  given 
us  countless  hours  of  pleasure. 

Some  of  our  favorites  have  become 
almost  like  family  slogans  or  rallying 
cries — for  example,  Praise  the  Lord, 
Pass  the  Soap.  And  we  remember  some 
of  our  vacation  trips  much  more  fondly,  . 
I'm  sure,  because  of  humorous  head- 
lines we've  found  in  local  papers  along 
the  way. 

Take  these,  for  example:  Man  Saw- 
ing House  in  Half — Half  for  Him 
and  Half  for  His  Ex-Wife  (from  a 
small  weekly  newspaper  near  Galveston, 
Texas)  and  6  Months?  Well,  Shut 
My  Moutfi!  (from  a  Polk  County, 
Iowa,  newspaper,  over  a  story  telling 
that  a  man  was  sentenced  to  jail  for 
six  months  for  "shooting  off  his  mouth 
in  court"). 

Besides  the  hours  pi  amusement  our 
hobby  has  provided,  wc  find  it  has 
inspired  depth  interest  in  spelling,  defi- 
nitions, semantics,  and  the  history  and 
geography  of  America— more  so  than 
almost  any  influence  in  our  formal 
education.  You  can  learn  a  lot,  and  a 
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Shares  Tend  Down 

lot  faster,  if  you're  having  fun  at 
same  time! 

Not  the  least  of  this  hobby's  attrac 
tions  is  that  it  costs  almost  nothing. 
All  you'll  need  to  start  is  a  pair  of 
scissors,  an  interest  in  reading,  and  a 
sense  of  humor.  We  subscribe  to  a  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  plus  an 
assortment  of  magazines.  Any  one  of 
these  would  provide  something  for 
our  collection;  together,  they  keep  us 
clipping  endlessly. 

It  helps,  of  course,  if  you  have  a 
tolerant  family,  or  one  that  will  take  up 
the  hobby  with  you — preferably  both, 
as  is  the  case  with  my  family.  We  must 
warn  you,  though,  that  this  is  not  the 
hobby  for  a  person  who  looks  on  life 
with  knit-browed  gravity. 

My  own  interest  in  the  odd  things 
they  do  in  print*  began  when  I  was 
about  11  years  old.  One  Saturday  after- 
noon, I  was  reading  Harold  Bell 
Wright's  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills. 
In  the  edition  we  owned,  I  found  that 
two  letters  had  been  transposed  in 
one  word. 

1  already  had  read  all  of  Zane  Grey's 
and  James  Oliver  Curwood's  books, 
owned  by  one  or  another  of  my  seven 
brothers,  plus  many  more  from  the 
library.  In  none  of  them  had  I  noticed 
a  single  printing  error.  That  set  me  to 
wondering  how  it  was  possible  to  put 
millions  of  words  into  type  with  so 
few  mistakes. 

Although  there  were  doctors,  law- 
yers, and  teachers  in  my  family,  no 
one  had  any  practical  knowledge  of 
printing.  So,  with  my  lather's  per- 
mission. I  asked  the  editor  of  our  local 
newspaper  about  that  rare  mistake. 

"The  best  way  to  learn  about  this 
business — with  or  without  errors — is  to 
trv  working  at  it."  he  said.  "How 
would  you  like  to  do  some  reporting?" 

So,  weekends  and  after  school.  I 
wrote  news  items  on  such  events  as 
weddings,  funerals,  and  church  socials. 
And    I   saw   how    bloopers   can    sneak 

Boulevard 


"    : 


how    hard    vou 


into   print   no   matter 
try  to  avoid  them! 

When  we  began  our  family  collec- 
tion, we  did  as  do  most  fellow  col- 
lectors we  know:  pasted  clippings  in 
scrapbooks.  We  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  this  method  cut  down  our 
reading  time.  Now  we  drop  clippings 
into  file  folders,  arranged  alphabetically 
by  category. 

A  few  subjects  we  use  for  filing  are: 

Anatomical    accidents,    such    as    the 
holdup  victim  "shot  in  the  middle  of 
the  back  porch"  and  the  lady  who  was   . 
"struck  by  a  car  near  the  alley  which  ' 
hurt  her  somewhat." 

Political  disasters,  such  as  the  now- 
classic  1948  front-page  headline.  Dewey 
Wins  Presidency,  and  another  we 
spotted  this  spring:  Federal  Aid  to 
Run  for  Senate  Seat. 

Crazy  captions,  such  as  the  one 
headed  Second  Helping  and  followed 
by,  "Two  moms  are  better  than  one 
for  this  litter  of  six  beagle  puppies 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Their  real  mother 
is  Patsv  (right)."  But  the  picture  was 
ot  a  male  zoo  attendant  feeding  a  sea 
horse  with  an  eyedropper! 

Then  Again,  or  On-thc-Other-Hand, 
headlines  that  sometimes  appear  during 
recessions  or  in  a  "brink  of  disaster" 
situation.  For  example:  Stocks  Rally, 
But  Future  Is  Doubtful;  Steel  Re- 
bound Vigorous,  But  Caution  Sign 
Is  Oft:  The  Dip,  How  Deep?  Up- 
turn, When? 

Understatements,  metaphors,  allitera- 
tions, predictions,  and  nonsensical 
phrases  in  headlines  arc  among  oufi 
other  well-filled  category  folders.  An 
alliteration  we  particularly  enjoyed: 
Traveler  Tackles  Ticklish  Tippinc^ 
Topic  For  understatement,  how  about: 
Lion  in  County  Man's  Auto  En- 
livens Scene  in  New  York.  And  one 
of  the  cleverest  twists  on  a  well-known 
phrase  we've  seen  was  The  Reign  in 
Spain  Is  Plainly  on  the  Wane,  com- 
menting on  General  Franco's  difficulties 
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— political,   not  weather-wise. 
A    family    collection,    ol    course,    is 

bound  to  have  wider  scope  than  one 
person's  effort.  My  husband,  Glenn, 
seldom  thinks  the  oddities  on  die  h 
nancial  pages  are  amusing — he's  .m 
accountant!  Ditto  tor  the  oddities  on 
the  sports  pages,  especially  those  con- 
cerning boxing  and  wrestling.  Hut  on 
society  pages,  he  considers  anything 
fair  game.  Recently  he  howled  when 
he  saw  New  Lipsticks  to  Have  Color. 

My  favorite  hunting  ground,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  labor  news — possibly  be- 
cause I  learned  the  hard  way  that  labor 
stories  are  among  the  most  difficult  to 
write.  The  union  suit  headline  cited 
earlier  is  one  of  my  all-time  favorites; 
another,  intentionally  humorous,  was 
Hoffa  at  the  Console,  a  report  on 
the  labor  leader's  sob  story  before  a 
congressional  committee. 

Our  daughter,  Constance,  who  has 
been  in  several  inter-grammar  school 
spelldowns,  is  better  than  either  of  us 
at  spotting  misspelled  words.  But  her 
greatest  pleasure  is  scanning  small- 
town papers,  instead  of  traditional 
souvenirs,  when  we  travel. 

Relatives  and  friends  have  supplied 
plenty  of  choice  samples,  too — and  look 
forward  to  seeing  our  latest  additions 
when  they  visit.  My  husband's  mother 
and  brother  regularly  send  us  envelopes 
of  clippings  from  their  Iowa  papers. 
When  their  city  was  squabbling  over 
daylight  saving  time,  they  sent  Cedar 
Rapids  Goes  to  Battle  on  Rapid  Time. 

There  are  really  only  two  kinds  of 
printing  oddities  we  don't  keep:  those 
that  are  faked — that  are  intended  to 
be  funny  but  are  not — and  those  that 
are  embarrassing  or  in  obvious  bad 
taste.  The  worst  headline  we've  ever 
seen,  I  believe,  was  Resurrection 
Alumni  to  Rise  Again,  describing  a 
high-school  reunion  ceremony. 

As  a  side  facet  of  this  hobby,  we've 
also  collected  a  few  rare  newspapers. 
One  of  our  most  cherished  is  a  weekly 
from  a  small  town  in  western  Illinois. 
Its  front  page  is  blank  except  for  the 
masthead  and  a  four-line,  one-column 
explanation  that,  "due  to  unavoidable 
circumstances,  we  were  not  able  to 
print  this  week's  front  page."  Seems 
the  printer  had  dropped  the  type  set 
for  that  page — at  deadline  time! 

To  protect  our  most  valued  items, 
we  coat  them  with  a  plastic  solution 
made  for  the  purpose  and  obtainable 
at  most  good  stationery  stores.  But, 
because  it  turns  the  paper  prematurely 
yellow,  we  place  really  rare  clippings 
between  sheets  of  clear  plastic. 

We'll  never  sell  our  collection  for 
money,  and  we'll  never  win  any  prizes 
at  hobby  shows.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  worries  me — my  own  writing 
could  get  typed  up  in  a  tangle! 
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Younken,    Younkin,    Yunken,    Yunkin). 

Harry  J.  Baker,  1412  W.  Main,  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.  (Baker,  Walker,  Sawyer,  Carter,  Price,  Moore, 
Smith,  Hollister,  Goodrich,  Kcach,  Meade,  Fislar, 
Hickam,  Franklin,  Bray);  Rev.  C.  K.  Echelbarger, 
516 — 5th  St.,  Hoquiam,  Wash.  (Echelbarger,  Kin- 
ney, Hill,  Chase,  Utt,  McCollister,  Pitman,  Robin- 
son, Fay);  Mrs.  Leonard  Simpson,  829  Dogwood 
Dr.,  Beloit,  Wis.  (Simpson,  Woodman,  Swenink, 
Swienink,  Hollendyke,  McHone,  Popp,  Maxson, 
Swartout,  Setzer,   Rhinehart). 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Hammerton,  3009  Waldron  Rd.,  Kan- 
kakee, III.  (Roberts,  Strotton,  Zone,  Willis,  Pan- 
coast,  Panckhurst,  Scattergood,  Ogbourne,  Ogborne, 
Osborne,  Coles,  Kendall,  Elton,  Hancock,  Jones, 
Watson,  Finlaw,  Findley,  Dare);  Mrs.  Helca  Beach, 
1005  Early  St.,  Sac  City,  Iowa  (Hitchcock,  Haver- 
field,  Cary,  McGuire,  Freeman,  Whitney,  Wilkin- 
son,   Lewis,    Casewell,    Stearns,    Bridgman). 

Mrs.  Worth  E.  Jewell,  Box  464,  Carter,  Mont. 
(Wilder);  Mrs.  I  la  Fuller,  Christian  Co.,  Crofton, 
Ky.  (Heflin,  Furlow,  Furlowe,  Fowler,  Clifton,  Col- 
lin, Duncan,  Croft,  Lantrip,  Eli,  Eley,  Menser, 
Parker,    Former). 

CREETINC  CARDS:  Judy  Conatsen,  R.  1,  More- 
land,    Ky. 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  Mrs.  Rose  Etheridge,  901 
Denson   Ave.,   Madison,  Tenn.    (state  and   country). 

HISTORY:  William  J.  Robinson,  1510  N.  Blebe  Rd., 
Arlington  7,  Va.  (Methodist:  minutes,  journals, 
biographies,    pictures). 

MAGAZINES:  Keith  M.  Ryall,  7749  South  Dr., 
Melbourne,    Fla.    (back    issues   of   TOGETHER). 

MACIC:  John  Collins,  1610  E.  Columbia  Ave.,  Fort 
Wayne,    Ind. 

MUSIC:  Emmaline  Yellott,  198  Braunsdorf  Rd., 
Pearl   River,   N.Y.   (semiclassical). 

NAPKINS:  Marilyn  Weber,  R.  1,  New  Matomoras, 
Ohio    (paper). 

PENCILS:  Donald  Gribbin,  Box  95,  Converse,   Ind.; 


Naomi  Miller,  Little  York,  III.  (from  historical 
places,  museums,  parks);  Cecil  E.  McSparrin,  525 
Summit   St.,    New    Kensington,    Pa.    (advertising). 

PHOTOCRAPHY:  Charles  O.  C.  Adigwc,  Doi/y 
Times   Office,    Box    139,    Lagos,    Nigeria. 

POSTCARDS:  Mrs.  William  B.  Day,  Jr.,  703  Manor 
Rd.,  Alexandria,  Va.;  Linda  Jackson,  2957  N.  70th, 
Lincoln  7,  Nebr.;  Kathy  Gribbin,  Box  95,  Converse, 
Ind. 

POSTMARKS:  Iris  Boyle,  R.  1,  Moreland,  Ky.; 
Charles  Tu thill,  4617  Cabana  Way,  Sacramento 
22,  Calif.;  John  W.  Kuhn,  3401  College  Ave., 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.;  Delbert  L.  Maddox,  R.  1,  More- 
land,    Ky. 

QUILTS:  Icy  Post,  406  High  St.,  Bridgeport,  W.Va. 

READING:  Geanie  M.  Martin,  R.  1,  Box  20, 
Collierville,    Tenn.    (about    pioneers    and    Indians). 

ROCKS  &  FOSSILS:  J.  P.  Mather,  Box  242,  Grin- 
ned,   Kans. 

SALT  &  PEPPERS:  Mrs.  Mourice  Stretch,  636 
Sherwood   Dr.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

SCRAPBOOKS:  Lillie  H.  Bothwell,  Box  573,  Fair- 
born,   Ohio   (old,   picture). 

STAMPS:  H.  DeVries,  17  Williest,  Haledon,  Pater- 
son  2,  N.J.;  R.  G.  Dasse,  20  Franklin  St.,  Apt.  3, 
Meriden,  Conn.  (U.S.,  foreign,  precanceled);  Gale 
Unger  Day,  216  Westover  Blvd.,  Lynchburg,  Va.; 
Robert  C.  Goss,  1135  Linden  Ave.,  Bellwood,  III.; 
George  H.  Turner,  105  Windsor  Ave.,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa.;  Williams  Sofolako,  45  Olonode  St., 
Yaba,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Peter  West,  5  Navesink  Dr., 
Monmouth  Beach,  N.J.;  P.  Durairaj,  19  Ayyorapper 
E.  St.,  Mayuram,  Tanjore   Dist.,  S.   India. 

TAPE  RECORDINC:  Edgar  J.  Workman,  Meadow 
St.,  Box  40,  Rockhill  Furnace,  Pa.  (worship  serv- 
ices). 

THIMBLES:  Mrs.  Bertha  Murray,  2033  Inverton 
Rd.,    Baltimore    22,    Md. 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Kathy  Settlemire 
(13),  1655  Jo  Jean  Rd.,  Lima,  Ohio;  Nancy  Beale 
(12)  and  Sandra  Beale  (11),  RD  1,  Box  325,  Free- 
port,  Pa.;  Susan  Binns,  (11)  and  Patty  Binns  (9), 
98  Lancaster  Ave.,  Strasburg,  Pa.;  Camille  Mar- 
stiller  (15),  421  Worthington  Dr.,  Bridgeport, 
W.Va.;  Bill  Powell,  Jr.  (11),  422  Worthington 
Dr.,  Bridgeport,  W.Va.;  Thomas  Bastis  (12),  30 
E.  6th  St.,  Wyoming,  Pa.;  Barbara  J.  Kintner  (12), 
68  Allen  St.,  Johnson  City,  N.Y.;  Janice  Van  Der 
Voort  (10),  201  George  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.; 
Dorothy  Van  Dusen  (15),  309  Lakeland  Dr.,  Carey, 
Ohio;  Janie  Chapman  (12),  and  Susie  Chapman 
(10),  Shady  Ridge  Rd.,  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  Debra 
Nelson  (8),  403-4th  St.,  Milbank,  S.Dak.;  Douglas 
Dean   (7),  10832-132nd  Ave.,  SE,  Renton,  Wash. 

Adebayo  Yusufu  (18),  160  L.E.D.B.  Shop,  Alcanni 
St.,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Linda  Cutting  (14),  Box  153, 
Winnebago,  Minn.;  Yoleta  Credo  (18),  175-B  Colon 
St.,  Cebu  City,  Philippines;  Beverly  Sorem  (7), 
Box  165,  Dundas,  Minn.;  Nancy  Dillon  (16),  251 
Wilson   St.,    Barboursville,   W.Va. 

Michele  McCafferty  (12),  RD  1,  Rimersburg, 
Pa.;  Gary  Thornberry  (18),  and  Gaylc  Thornberry 
(9),  2677  Merrimac  Blvd.,  Toledo  6,  Ohio;  John 
Severson  (10),  10141  Elliot,  Bloomington,  Minn.; 
Watmo  Rohtiatmo  (15),  45  Gressik  St.,  Djakarta 
II  17,  Djakarta,  Indonesia;  Stenard  Liaun  Giok 
Liong  (17),  49  Raja  Mangga  Besar  St.,  Djakarta 
6/1,  Indonesia;  Robert  Kim  Socy  L.  (16),  Djl. 
Mangga  Besar  49,  Djakarta  61,  Djawa  Barat, 
Indonesia;  Judy  L.  Sien  Nio  (16),  Djl.  Prinsenlaan 
49,  Djakarta  6/1,  West  Java,  Indonesia;  Emmanuel 
Olaniyan  (15),  c/o  F.  A.  Ilesanmi,  Box  458,  Yaba, 
Lagos,  Nigeria;  Abayomi  Ademola  (16),  69  Docemo 
St.,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Clovelina  Jacinto  (18),  and 
Avenida  Jacinto  (16),  Northeastern  College, 
Santiago,    Isabela,    Philippines. 
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People  Called  Methodists  /  No.  25  in  a  Series 
Chicago  Methodists  greet  the  Casianos  from  Cuba  .  .  . 

lEstan  en  su  Casa!' 


X 


HE  SPANISH  have  a  phrase 
for  it:  Estdn  en  su  casa.  Trans- 
lated literally,  it  means  "You  are 
in  your  house."  But  when  spoken 
by  a  Spanish  host  to  his  guests,  it 
carries  warm  overtones  typical  of 
Latin  hospitality. 

It  was  this  kind  of  heartfelt  wel- 
come which  Chicago  Area  Method- 
ists tried  to  emulate  this  spring  as 
they  helped  29  Cuban  refugee  fam- 
ilies resettle  in  and  around  the 
Windy  City.  Among  the  newcomers: 
Rogelio  Casiano,  33,  his  wife,  Es- 
calastica,  32,  and  their  5-year-old 
son,  Rogelio,  Jr. 

The  Casianos,  sponsored  jointly 
by  inner-city  Lakeview  Church  and 
First  Church  of  suburban  Downers 
Grove,  were  provided  with -an  apart- 
ment, furniture,  and  a  ready-made 
circle  of  new  friends.  At  bilingual 
Lakeview  on  Chicago's  north  side, 
morning  services  are  in  English  but 
evening  worship  is  in  Spanish.  The 
230-member  congregation  is  served 
by  the  Rev.  Michael  M.  Pszyk.  who 
lived  in  Cuba  before  he  and  his 
Russian-born  parents  came  to  the 
United  States. 

Not  all  their  adjustments  to  life 
in  Chicago  have  come  easily  for  the 
Casianos.  A  major  obstacle,  of  course. 
was  the  troublesome  English  lan- 
guage. But  even  more  crucial  was 
the  matter  of  employment.  It  was 
not  until  after  two  unsuccessful 
starts — and  an  agonizing  15  days 
without  work — that  Rogelio  located 
a  job  which  showed  promise  of 
permanence.  Escalastica,  meanwhile, 
found  work  as  a  sewing  machine 
operator  in  a  plant  which  puts  mono- 
grams  on    uniforms   for   policemen. 

In  Chicago's  Lincoln  Parl{, 
the  Casianos  delight  in  discovering 
that  their  new  home  is  only  a  few  blocks 
from  La\e  Michigan.  In  Cuba,  they 
lived  almost  as  near  the  ocean. 
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Leaving  the  plane 
which   brought  them 
to  Chicago  from  Miami, 
the  Casianos  {he's 
wearing  sunglasses) 
and  28  other  families 
wave  greetings  to 
Methodists  representing 
Chicago  Area  churches. 
In  the  foreground  is 
Bishop  Charles  Brashares 
of  the  Chicago  Area. 


Inside  O'Hare  Airport  terminal,  the  Casianos 

are  greeted  by   William  Frantz,  Ea\eview  Church   layman, 

who  delivered  them  to  their  new  apartment. 

Smiles  helped  in  hurdling  the  language  barrier. 


Eager  to  begin  learning  English,  Rogelio 
starts  with  numbers,  coached  by  Mr.  Frantz. 
Soon  after  arriving  in  Chicago,  both  Casianos 
enrolled  in  evening  language  classes. 


postmen,  and  athletic  teams.  Per- 
haps the  transition  was  easiest  for 
young  Rogelio,  enrolled  mornings 
in  kindergarten  and  well  cared  for 
by  a  baby-sitter  in  the  afternoons. 

Despite  difficulties  of  unfamiliar 
surroundings,  strange  foods,  the 
comparative  cold  of  Chicago's  cli- 
mate, and  a  too  neighborly  close- 
ness with  the  city's  noisy  elevated 
trains,  the  Casianos  profess  no  re- 
grets for  their  move.  As  longtime 
Methodists,  and  encouraged  by  the 
friendship  of  Pastor  Pszyk  and  his 
parishioners,  they  quickly  made 
themselves  a  part  of  Lakeview 
Church.  And  as  Lakeview  people 
are  quick  to  point  out,  the  church 
benefited,  too — as  does  any  church 
when  it  adds  a  wholesome  family 
like  the  Casianos  to  its  fellowship. 

Meeting  new  kindergarten  classmates, 
Rogelio,  Jr.,  soon  learned  to  answer  to 
"Roy" — much  easier  to  pronounce  in 
English.  This  month  he'll  be  six, 
ready  to  begin  first  grade. 


In  Cuba,  this  stove  would  be  a  luxury! 
The  Casianos  also  were  pleased  to  find  cupboard 
and  refrigerator  shelves  stocked  with  food 
for  the  family's  first  days  in  Chicago. 


With  a  sigh  of  relief,  Mrs.  Casiano 
relaxes  in  her  new  home.  La\evietv  members 
donated  furnishings  for  the  apartment;  the 
Downers  Grove  Church  helped  with  rent. 


On  his  second  job,  as  a  janitor,  Rogelio  coils 

scrap  material  in  a  plastics  factory.  He  went  from 

here  to  machine  operator  in  a  similar  plant. 


Job  hunting  is  never  easy,  but  it  is  doubly  hard 
when  prospective  employers  spea\  a  different  language. 
Aided  by  Pastor  Pszy\,  Rogelio  landed  his  first  job 
as  a  mechanic  but  found  he  lacked  needed  tools. 


Already  feeling  very  much  a  part  of  the  La\eview  Church  fellowship,  the  Casianos  get  better  acquainted  at  a  dinner. 


att 
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of  the  world  parish 


RSV  BIBLE  MARKS  10TH  YEAR  AS  BEST  SELLER 


September  30  marks  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  a  book  that  was  a  best  seller 
even  before  it  went  on  sale. 

Of  the  1-million-volume  first  print- 
ing of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of 
the  Bible,  more  than  750,000  copies 
were  ordered  in  advance.  The  remain- 
ing 250,000  copies  for  over-the-counter 
sales  went  quickly,  too;  the  Method- 
ist Publishing  House  alone  sold  50,000 
in  the  first  four  days. 

Within  eight  weeks  after  its  pub- 
lication, 1.6  million  copies  had  been 
sold  and  there  were  600,000  unfilled 
orders. 

The  Revised  Standard  Version  really 
began  in  1929  when  40  denominations 
authorized  a  committee  of  Bible  schol- 
ars to  produce  a  revision  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  a  language  clear,  simple,  and 
meaningful  for  modern  readers. 

In  1937  the  committee,  headed  by 
Dean  Luther  A.  Weigle  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity Divinity  School,  began  its  work. 
Translators  worked  from  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  had  at  their 
disposal  all  the  linguistic,  archaeologi- 
cal, and  historical  findings  of  20th-cen- 
tury scholarship. 

By  1946  the  New  Testament  was 
completed  and  published.  Then,  on 
September  30,  1952,  the  complete  ver- 
sion— Old  and  New  Testaments — was 
offered  for  sale. 

Arrival  of  the  RSV  was  greeted  by 
more  than  2  million  people  in  public 
observances  in  3,418  communities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Praise  was 
showered  from  many  quarters,  some- 
times  from  the  most  unexpected. 

In  a  review  of  the  RSV,  the  Jewish 
magazine  Circle  contained  the  follow- 
ing evaluation:  "After  these  many 
decades  of  biblical  criticism,  it  is  heart- 
warming to  see  how  biblical  scholar- 
ship displays  a  deep  and  profound 
reverence  for  the  text  and  the  truths  of 
the  Holy  Bible." 

Roman  Catholic  Benedictine  Fathers 
Bernard  Orchard  and  Edmund  Flood 
described  it  as  "a  scholarly  rendering 
ot  Scripture  which  is  a  delight  to  read." 
John  L.  McKenzie,  writing  in  the 
Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly,  said,  "The 
revisers  deserve  all  congratulations  lor 
carrying  off  an  exacting  assignment 
with   distinction." 

Even  before  the  entire  RSV  appeared, 
plans  were  under  way  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  commentaries  which  have  now 


become  important  to  the  life  of  the 
church. 

One  of  these,  The  Interpreter's  Bible 
(Abingdon,  $89.50),  is  a  12-volume, 
8-million  word  publication  in  which 
146  scholars  from  22  church  bodies  on 
3  continents  contributed  introductions, 
exegeses,  and  expositions  for  each  book 
in  the  Bible.  On  a  large  page,  RSV 
and  King  James  Version  texts  appear 
side  by  side,  with  accompanying  inter- 
pretations. 

Many  denominations  have  adopted 
the  RSV  for  those  sections  of  their 
hymnals  containing  responsive  read- 
ings. In  a  questionnaire  sent  to  22,294 
Methodist  ministers  by  the  Committee 
on  Hymnal  Revision  of  the  Methodist 
Commission  on  Worship,  67  percent  of 
those  replying  preferred  the  RSV  for 
use  in  responsive  readings,  orders  of 
worship,  and  ritual.  [See  Ministers 
Want  More  Gospel  Songs  in  Hymnal, 
January,  page  68.] 

Has  the  RSV  been  successful  in  its 


announced  purpose?  The  answer  is 
self-evident:  in  10  years,  approximately 
3.5  million  copies  of  the  RSV  New 
Testament  and  1 1  million  copies  of 
the  complete  RSV  Bible  have  been 
sold. 

Seek  75  New  Deaconesses 

The  Methodist  Council  of  Bishops 
has  endorsed  a  proposal  to  recruit  75 
new  deaconesses  during  1963.  May, 
1963,  will  be  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  movement  in  America,  authorized 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1888. 

The  bishops'  statement  declared 
that  too  little  is  known  and  understood 
by  the  church  about  the  deaconess 
movement,  and  urged  "ministers  and 
laymen  to  become  better  informed." 

The  deaconess  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  Miss  Mary  Lou  Barnwell,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Deaconess  Work  with  offices  in  the 
Interchurch  Center,  New  York  City. 

Jurisdictional  Site  Changed 

The  next  Southeastern  Jurisdictional 
Conference  site  has  been  changed  to 
Lake  Junaluska,  N.C.,  from  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  as  previously  planned.  Al- 
though new  dates  have  not  been  made 
definite,  the  conference  will  meet  some- 
time in  July,   1964. 

The  conference  originally  was 
scheduled  for  April  1-5,  1964,  in  Bir- 
mingham, anticipating  ratification  of 
Amendment     XII.     The     amendment 


Charles  F.  Cushman  {right)  celebrates  50  years  as  director  of  music  at 
White  Temple  Methodist  Church,  Miami,  Fla.  Others  (from  left)  are  Dr. 
II.  /.'.  Buell,  White  Temple  pastor;  Mrs.  Cushman;  and  Mrs.  F.  O.  Sul/iran. 
music  committee  chairman.    Mr.    Cushman    will  continue  as   music  directoi 
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would  have  required  that  jurisdictional 
conferences  be  held  before  the  quadren- 
nial    Methodist     General     Conference 

which,  in  1964,  meets  in  Pittsburgh, 
April   26. 

Dr.  Calame  Named  UCM  Head 

Dr.  Don  L,  Calame,  Evanston,  111., 
becomes    general    director    ot    United 
Church  Men,  a  department  ol  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  on  Septem- 
tember   1. 

A  stall  member 
of  the  Methodist 
Board  ot  Lay  Ac- 
tivities since  1953, 
he  has  headed  the 
board's  depart- 
ment of  Method- 
ist Men  since 
1957.  Before  join- 
ing the  board,  he 
taught  business 
education  at  the 
Southwest  Mis- 
souri State  College  in  Springfield. 

A  lifelong  Methodist,  Dr.  Calame 
was  a  delegate  to  South  Central  Juris- 
dictional Conference  in  1944.  He  has 
served  as  district  lay  leader,  church- 
school  superintendent,  and  official  board 
chairman  in  his  local  church. 

In  his  new  post,  he  will  work  with 
denominational  executives  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  work  of  men's  groups  at  local, 
state,  and  national  levels. 

Warned  of  Serious  Tax 
Problem  Facing  Church 

Delegates  to  two  Methodist  annual 
conference  sessions  this  summer  heard 
blunt  warnings  that  they  must  begin  to 
heed  the  problem  of  taxes  and  the 
church. 

Speaking  to  the  178th  session  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  Bishop  John 
Wesley  Lord  of  Washington,  D.C.,  de- 
clared that  failure  of  the  church  to  vol- 
untarily assume  its  fair  share  of  the 
tax  burden  could  lead  to  a  wave  of 
anticlericalism  and  loss  of  freedom  for 
the  church  to  act  as  an  institution. 

"Far  from  seeking  favors  from  the 
state"  he  said,  "the  church  must  recog- 
nize that  it  has  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation to  the  state." 

Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson  of  Phila- 
delphia told  the  176th  annual  session 
of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  that 
some  proposed  changes  in  the  federal 
income  tax  and  the  Pennsylvania  real- 
estate  tax  could  produce  "utmost  harm" 
to  all  churches  and  their  institutions. 

The  Pennsylvania  tax-reform  pro- 
posal, he  said,  could  lead  to  taxation 
of  church  real  estate  which  would  be 
"financially  ruinous"  to  churches  and 
subject  them  to  political  control.  A 
proposed  reduction  in  the  30  percent 
federal  income-tax  deduction  for  gifts 
to  charitable,  religious,  and  educational 


institutions  could,  Ik-  declared,  gread) 

reduce    voluntary    giving    and    compel 

church  colleges  especially  to  accept  "the 

political  gilts  ol   federal  and  si. ite  aid." 

Among  other  significant  actions: 

Neu/ar\    Conference     Endorsed    the 

Kerr-Mills  law  on  medical  care  lor  the 
aged  alter  refusing  to  take  a  stand  on 
the  Kennedy  administration's  King 
Anderson  social-security-geared  me. in 
ure. 

Virginia  Conference— Lauded  Presi 
dent  Kennedy  for  his  "present  linn 
stand"  on  church-stale  separation  in  op- 
posing federal  aid  to  parochial  schools. 

Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
— Urged  church  leaders  to  condemn 
and  expose  "hate  groups." 

Ohio  Conference — Urged  church 
members  to  combat  all  subversive  prac- 
tices and  organizations  which  "smear 
and  defame  patriotic  Americans  and 
sincere  Christians." 

South  Georgia  Conference — En- 
dorsed nonscctarian  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  recitation  of  prayers  in  the 
public  schools,  and  called  for  equal 
voting  rights  for  all  qualified  citizens 
regardless  of  color. 

Genesee  Conference — Declared  that 
man  should  resort  to  his  "spiritual  re- 
sources" to  settle  international  differ- 
ences instead  of  relying  on  nuclear 
power. 

Oregon  Conference — Voted  to  make 
its  summer  camping  program  available 
to  young  people  of  the  African  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Zion,  the  Christian  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  and  African  Methodist 
Episcopal   Churches. 

Detroit  Conference — Endorsed  a  reso- 
lution advising  its  members  to  be  wary 
of  police  censorship  of  literature  and 
films. 

North  Carolina  Conference — Learned 
that  it  had  raised  more  than  $1,600  to 
send  30  bicycles  and  8  motorcycles  to 
Methodist  preachers  in  Communist  Po- 
land. 

Emory  Contests  Tax  Ruling 

Emory  University  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
may  have  to  pay  a  $795,000  tax  bill  if 
it  admits  a  Negro  to  its  classes. 

A  DeKalb  County,  Ga.,  court  has 
ruled  that  to  admit  a  Negro  would 
cancel  Emory's  tax  exemption  under 
state  law.  Emory  argues  that  segrega- 
tionist laws  do  not  apply  to  private 
church-related  institutions.  It  will  ap- 
peal the  ruling  to  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Georgia  Constitution,  in  grant- 
ing tax  exemption  on  real  property 
used  for  educational  purposes  and  in- 
tangible property  used  for  endowment, 
stipulates:  "that  all  endowments  to 
institutions  established  for  white  people 
shall  be  limited  to  white  people  and  all 
endowments  to  institutions  established 
for  colored  people  shall  be  limited  to 
colored  people." 
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That's  why  an  American  Bible 
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twelve  articles  on  Methodist  beliefs 


from  the 


Together 


series 


Written  to  assist  readers  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life  in  Christ,  the  We  Believe  series  of  articles  is  by 
faculty  members  of  12  theological  seminaries. 

The  topics  are  based  on  Methodist  beliefs  and  are  drawn  largely  from 
the  Articles  of  Religion  and  creeds  used  by  Methodists. 

The  enthusiastic  response  of  ministers  and  laymen  to  the  articles  as 
they  appeared  in  Together  magazine  led  to  the  publication  of  the  entire 
series  in  one  volume.  96  pages.  Paper,  65  £ 


Order  from  your  bookstore      ABINGDON      PRESS 
The   Book   Publishing   Division   of  The  Methodist   Publishing    House 


One  of  our  national  assets  is 
our  supply  of  highly  educated 
people.  From  these  ranks  come 
America's  leaders. 

But  higher  education  is  every- 
body's business.  The  caliber  of 
our  leaders  and  the  quality  of 
our  ideas  govern  our  progress 
in  science,  industry,  living 
standards   and   world   affairs. 

Today  higher  education  is  fac- 
ing a  crucial  test.  There  are 
college  shortages  and,  even 
now,  some  colleges  are  over- 
crowded. In  ten  years  appli- 
cants will  double. 


HIGHER 

EDUCATION  IS 

EVERYBODY'S 

BUSINESS 


It  would  be  a  sad  outcome  if 
America  should  fall  behind  be- 
cause it  had  been  negligent  in 
developing  ideas  and  leaders! 
College  is  America's  best 
friend.  So  give  to  the  college  of 
your  choice— help  it  to  further 
America's  future. 


If  you  want  to  know  what  the  college 
crisis  means  to  you,  write  for  a  free  book- 
let to:  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  Box  36, 
Times  Square  Station,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Published  as  <i  public  service  in  coop*  ra- 
tion irith  The  Advertising  Council  and  the 
Council    for    Financial    Aid    l<>    Education. 

Space  donated  by  Together 


Regional  Cokesbury  Center 
Now  Serves  Nine  States 

The  new  Cokesbury  North  Central 
Regional  Service  Center  of  the  Meth- 
odist Publishing  House  at  Park  Ridi:c. 
111.,  now  is  serving  nine  midwestern 
states. 

Effective  July  1,  when  MPH  mail- 
order facilities  in  Cincinnati  were 
closed,  the  center  began  handling  mail 
orders  for  the  constituency  of  The 
Methodist  Church  and  general  public 
in  all  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

Other  states  served  by  the  center  are 
Illinois,  Iowa.  Michigan.  Minnesota. 
North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Plan  New  Breakthru  Series 

The  production  of  a  second  series 
of  Breakthru  children's  television  pro- 
grams has  been  approved  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Methodist 
Television,  Radio,  and  Film  Commis- 
sion as  funds  are   available. 

Brea\thru  is  aimed  especially  at  9- 
to-1 1-year-olds. 

The  first  series  was  released  in  Feb- 
ruary and  now  is  being  shown  on  18 
stations  throughout  the  U.S.  Approxi- 
mately 30  other  communities  are  pre- 
paring to  show  the  series.  [See  Break- 
thru in  Religious  TV,  page  29.] 

Ask  for  Check  of  Reported 
Curbs   on   Academic   Freedom 

The  National  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Student  Movement  has  asked 
the  MSM  Council  to  look  into  reports 
of  restrictions  on  academic  freedom  at 
Methodist-related  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference at  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  70  stu- 
dent leaders  present  took  note  of  in- 
stances where  Methodist-related  colleges 
and  universities  were  said  to  have 
placed  restrictions  on  academic  free- 
dom, religious  inquiry,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, and  open  forums  on  contro- 
versial issues. 

The  MSM  Council  was  asked  to  take 
steps  to  obtain  further  facts  relating 
to  these  situations  and  call  these  mat- 
ters to  the  attention  of  appropriate 
church   and   educational   bodies. 

Durinir  its  week-Ions  session,  the 
conference  also: 

•  Encouraged  closer  relationship  of 
the  MSM  in  the  General  and  Annual 
Conferences,  and  closer  communication 
between  the  MSM  and  local  churches. 

•  Encouraged  greater  concern  for  the 
ecumenical  movement,  and  urged  that 
ways  be  sought  to  involve  MSM  groups 
lurther  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

•  Recommended  the  continuation 
through  1%4  ol  the  program  theme. 
The  Word,  the  World,  and  the  Sacra- 
ment. 

•  Urged  study  and  increased  use  of 
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art  forms  tor  communicating  the  Gos- 
pel in  Methodist  curriculum  materials 

and   by   Mate   and   local    MSM   groups. 

•  Authorized   communication    with 

national  leaders  in  Angola  and  Rho- 
desia to  express  hope  lor  freedom  ot 
their  people. 

•  Commended  the  UN  as  the  "must 
effective  means  lor  world  peace,"  and 
encouraged  U.S.  financial  support 
through  purchase  ol   UN  bonds. 

•  Encouraged  the  lilting  ot  existing 
legal  prohibitions  against  the  sale  or 
gifts  of  food  or  money  or  goods  to 
mainland  Chinese  so  that  U.S.  citizens 
may  sell,  lend,  and/or  give  tood  to 
mainland  China  either  through  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  or 
through  neutral  nations. 

•  Recommended  placing  the  China 
refugee  question  on  the  tall  agenda 
of  the   UN. 

•  Encouraged  continued  efforts  to- 
ward disarmament  and  programs  to 
help   undeveloped   nations. 

•  Supported  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram by  encouraging  Methodist  youths 
to  volunteer  for  service. 

•  Deplored  attacks  of  right-wing  ex- 
tremists, calling  for  more  positive  ac- 
tion against  conspiracy. 

•  Agreed  with  the  purposes  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, but  opposed  methods  and  basic 
working  assumptions. 

Mrs.  Gayle  Graham  Yates  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  Wayne  Proudfoot,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Elected  to  two-year  terms  on  the 
MSM  Council  were  Charles  W.  Rinker, 
Jr.,  Ashland,  Va.;  Carl  Evans,  Gove, 
Kans.;  and  Elmira  Kendricks,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  Lloyd  Ambrosius  of  Au- 
gusta, 111.,  was  elected  representative 
from  the  council  to  the  National  Stu- 
dent Christian  Federation. 


Dr.  Daniel  Burfe,  89,  has  retired 
as  president  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Summit    (N.J.)    Methodist    Church. 
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UPCOMING   EVENTS 

Of   Interest   to   Methodists   Everywhere 

SEPTEMBER 

2 — Labor    Sunday. 

3-9 — Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Stu- 
dent Leadership  Training  Confer- 
ence, Methodist  Student  Movement, 
Camp    Magrudcr,    Orcg. 

5-12 — National  Studc^  Christian 
Federation,   Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

6-7 — Meeting  of  Division  of  Temper- 
ance and  General  Welfare,  Ccncral 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns, 
Washington,    D.C. 

11-13 — Southeastern  Regional  Brief- 
ing Conference  on  Christian  Social 
Concerns,    Lake  Junoluska,   N.C. 

12 — Annual  meeting,  Methodist  Board 
of  Pensions,  Pick-Georgian  Hotel, 
Evanston,  III. 

12-13 — Meeting  of  Methodist  Com- 
mittee for  Overseas  Relief,  New 
York,    N.Y. 

17-18 — North  Central  Jurisdictional 
School  of  Evangelism  for  district 
secretaries  and  vice-chairmen,  Chi- 
cago,  III. 

17-18 — Meeting  of  Executive- Editorial 
Committee  of  Hymnal  Committee, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

18-20 — North  Central  Regional  Brief- 
ing Conference  on  Christian  Social 
Concerns,  First  Methodist  Church, 
Milwaukee,   Wis. 

21-27 — Meeting  of  executive  com- 
mittees of  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  its  divisions  and  sections, 
New    York,    N.Y. 

25-27 — Western  Regional  Briefing 
Conference  on  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns,   Asilomar,    Calif. 

30— Church  School  Rally  Day. 

30-Oct.  7 — Christian  Education  Week. 


Women  Face  Changing  Role 

The  role  of  women  in  family,  church, 
and  society  is  changing  and  must  be 
faced,  says  the  president  of  Method- 
ism's Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service. 

Speaking  at  Scarritt  College  com- 
mencement exercises  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Mrs.  J.  Fount  Tillman  declared: 
"Of  the  eight  or  nine  thousand  Meth- 
odist women  attending  the  assembly 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  in  May,  at  least 
one  third  are  employed  part  or  full 
time. 

"This  dual  role  responsibility,"  she 
continued,  "can  be  frustrating  for  both 
men  and  women,  yet  it  is  a  factor  in- 
fluencing schedules  of  daily  living  in 
home,  church,  and  society." 

Jurisdictions  Swap  Pastors 

The  pastors  of  two  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  churches  of  Methodism's  Central 
Jurisdiction  will  exchange  pulpits,  par- 
sonages, and  all  pastoral  functions  for 
three  weeks  to  a  month  with  two  Iowa 
pastors  of  the  North  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Making  the  exchange  this  summer 
are  the  Rev.  Chester  L.  Guinn  of 
Akron,  Iowa,  and  the  Rev.  George  E. 
Rice    of    Kansas    City;    and    the    Rev. 
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Sell  GREETING  CARDS  &  GIFTS  I 

Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Cards  W 

Jewelry  •  Stationery  •  Wrappings  •  Toys  |  ■» 
Over  250  Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  L 


Make  Extra  Money  in  Spare  Time 
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Boston,    Massachusetts 
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A   diversified 

mutual    fund 

whose    basic         HHH  W, 

goal    is    possible    long-term 

growth  of  capital  and  income. 

Stated  Policy:  Foursquare 
Fund  invests  in  no  alcohol, 
tobacco  or  drug  companies. 

Free  prospectus  from  your 
Investment  Dealer  or  : 
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27  State  Street,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
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Callouses 


Pain, 

Burning, 

Soreness? 


Relief  Starts  in  Seconds 

For  fast,  grateful  relief,  get 
thin,  soothing,  cushioning, 
protective  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads.  With  them  you  get 
separate  Medications  for  re- 
moving callouses  one  of  the 
quickest,  easiest  ways  known 
to  medical  science.  Try  them ! 
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Church  Women  Organizations — 

Raise  funds  by  selling  nylon  pocket- 
books,  perfume,  hosiery,  other  items. 
Write  for  free  catalog,  S.  J.  Phillips, 
Box  18,  Shermans  Dale,  Pa. 
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Dick  L.  Watkins  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
and  the  Rev.  A.  Cecil  Williams  of 
Kansas   City. 

Graham  Crusade  Committee 
Headed  by  Methodist  Layman 

A  Methodist  layman  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  financial  activity  be- 
hind Evangelist  Billy  Graham's  19-day 
Greater  Chicago  Crusade. 

Herbert  J.  Taylor,  business  executive 
and  member  of  the  Park  Ridge  (111.) 
Methodist  Church,  was  chairman  of 
the  crusade  executive  committee. 

Under  his  direction,  contributions 
totaling  approximately  $350,000  were 
received  during  the  months  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  crusade  on  June  1. 
Another  $369,000  was  received  during 
the  rallies  to  bring  the  total  to  $719,000. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  the  crusade  budget 
of  $500,000  was  reached  nearly  a  week 
before  the  meetings  began,  and  all 
funds  over  that  amount  would  help 
finance  a  program  of  evangelism  in 
Chicago,  the  telecasting  of  five  of  the 
rallies,  the  Billy  Graham  radio  broad- 
casts,  and   a   future    Graham    crusade. 

Attendance  totaled  703,000,  including 
116,000  persons  at  Chicago's  gigantic 
Soldier  Field  the  last  day  of  the  crusade. 
Some  17,130  persons  signed  "decisions 
for  Christ"  commitment  cards. 

Syracuse  Conference  Site 

The  Northeastern  Jurisdictional  Con- 
ference of  The  Methodist  Church  quad- 
rennial session  will  be  held  in  Syracuse 
June  24,  1964,  on  the  campus  of  Syra- 
cuse University. 

The  Northeastern  Jurisdiction  in- 
cludes annual  conferences  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania. 


Comment  on  Court  Decision  \ 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke,  New  York 
Area — "If  those  who  complain  most 
bitterly  of  the  decision  will  invest  their 
efforts  at  a  family  altar,  the  decision 
may  open  the  way  to  an  unexpected 
resurgence  of  personal  and  community 
blessedness." 

Bishop  Edwin  E.  Voigt,  Illinois 
Area — "The  decision  does  not  alter 
prayer;  it  says  the  government  shall  not 
teach  us  how  to  pray.  ...  I  think  the 
Supreme  Court  was  doing  some  good 
fundamental  spade  work." 

Bishop  Marshall  R.  Reed.  Michi- 
gan Area,  president  of  the  Methodist 
Council  0.  Bishops — "I  regret  very 
much  that  the  court  came  to  such  a 
conclusion.  It  seems  a  bit  strange  that 
a  country  which  boasts  of  its  religious 
Foundation  and  stressing  a  nation  under 
(iod   should   ret  use  to   permit   a    prayer 


for  God's  blessing  on  the  schools  .  .  . 
We  hase  to  be  loyal  to  the  court."' 

Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson.  Phil- 
adelphia Area,  president  of  the  World 
Methodist  Council — "The  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  an  obvious  blow  to 
religious  freedom.  In  effect,  it  makes 
secularism  the  national  religion." 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Wash- 
ington Area — "It  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  decision  one  of  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  our  American  culture  and 
tradition  is  being  removed.  For  that 
reason,  I  am  deeply  disappointed  in  the 
decision." 

Bishop  Paul  V.  Galloway,  San 
Antonio  Area — "I  was  disappointed.  .  . . 
What  they  have  done  is  set  up  a 
division  among  faiths,  emphasizing 
divisions  rather  than  unity,  temporal 
rather   than   eternal." 

Bishop  W.  Ralph  Ward.  Syracuse 
Area — "The  Supreme  Court  ruling  .  .  . 
marks  another  step  in  the  secularization 
of  American  life." 

Bishop  Ralph  Taylor  Alton.  Wis 
consin  Area — "There  is  need  to  clarify 
the  distinction  between  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  separation  of 
religion  and  public  life." 

Bishop  Hazen  G.  Werner.  Ohio 
Area — "Many  of  our  religious  groups 
will  move  now  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  parochial  schools  and  of 
more  religious  life  in  the  home." 

Bishop  Glenn  R.  Phillips.  Denver 
Area- — "I  think  we  will  survive,  and 
America  will  still  be  America.  ...  It 
throws  even  greater  responsibility  on 
the  church  and  church  schools." 

Bishop  T.  Otto  Nail,  Minnesota 
Area — "I  go  along  with  President  Ken- 
nedy in  urging  people  to  pray  more 
often." 

Bishop  W.  Vernon  Middleton. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Area — "The  de- 
cision points  to  a  very  crucial  and 
historical  fact — we  cannot  shift  our 
religious  responsibilities  to  the  state." 

Bishop  William  C.  Martin.  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  Area — "Christians  must 
never  depend  upon  the  state  to  accept 
a  responsibility  for  religious  instruction 
for  which  the  church  and  home  must 
always  carry  major  responsibility." 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Toclthlk  welcomes  to  the 
Century  Club  another  Methodist 
who  has  observed  her  100th 
birthday.  She  is: 

Mrs.     Emma     Page,     100, 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Names  of  other  Methodists 
who  hare  had  100  or  more  birth- 
days will  be  listed  as  they  are 
received.  Please  allow  two  months 
for  publication. 
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Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  Boston 

Area — "I  can't  fed  that  the  founding 
Fathers  intended  anything  .is  extreme  .is 
the  court  lends  itself  to  in  this  inter- 
pretation." 

Bishop  Gerald  H.  Kennedy,  l.os 
Angeles  Area — "To  my  mind,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  to  rule  on  the  legality  ol  prayer  in 
our  public  schools.  .  .  .  the  decision  is 
hardly  a  surprise.  1  do  not  believe  the 
consequences  of  the  decision  are  as 
serious  as  some  would  make  us  think." 

Bishop  Eugene  Slater,  Kansas 
Area — "1  tuul  mysell  agreeing  with  the 
insistence  ol  the  President  that  we  do 
more  praying  at  home." 

Bishop  Aubrey  G.  Walton,  Louisi- 
ana Area — "The  decision  is  unfortu- 
nate, particularly  at  this  time,  hut  I  do 
not  think  it  will  do  tremendous  harm." 

Bishop  Paul  E.  Martin.  Houston 
Area — "I'd  say  ...  I  regretted  such  a 
decision  was  made.  It  does  challenge 
the  church  to  emphasize  again  the 
place  of  prayer  in  the  home." 

Bishop  Nolan  B.  Harmon.  Char- 
lotte Area — "They  strained  at  a  tech- 
nicality, missed  the  whole  concept  of 
American  freedom  and  purpose." 

Protestants  and  Other  Americans 
United  for  Separation  of  Church  and 
State  (POAU)  has  criticized  critics  of 
the  court's  decision  and  hailed  the  rul- 
ing as  a  victory  for  religious  liberty. 
Dr.  Glenn  L.  Archer,  executive  director 
of  POAU,  predicts  the  decision  "will 
loom  as  a  landmark  of  religious  free- 
dom." 

Within  days  of  the  court's  ruling,  14 
resolutions  had  been  introduced  in 
Congress  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  override  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  They  arc 
given  little  chance  for  passage  at  this 
late  date. 


The  dangers  of  gambling  are  shown 
in  the  film  Where  Fortune  Smiles, 
recently  released  by  the  Division 
of  Temperance  and  General  Welfare 
of  Methodism's  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns,    Washington,  D.C. 
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DIAMOND 
JUBILEE 


Diamond  jubilee  stamps  are  being 
used  by  Methodist-related  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buc\- 
hannon,  W.Va.,  on  outgoing  mail 
during  a  new  development  program. 

Uses  Diamond  Jubilee  Stamps 

Methodist-related  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon,  W.Va., 
is  using  special  stamps  to  create  public 
awareness  of  its  approaching  diamond 
jubilee  in  1965  and  its  current  develop- 
ment program  for  increased  endow- 
ment and   additional   buildings. 

The  stamps — used  in  pairs — are  at- 
tached to  all  outgoing  letters.  One 
stamp  bears  the  architect's  drawing  of 
the  front  of  the  $1  million  chapel  to  be 
erected  by  1965.  The  other  stamp  has 
a  reproduction  of  a  portrait  of  John 
Wesley  by  Nathaniel  Hone,  a  famed 
18th-century  Irish  artist. 

W/7/  Train  Foreign  Pastors 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  is 
bringing  16  foreign  pastors  to  the 
United  States  this  fall  for  work  and 
study  under  its  training  program  for 
overseas  pastors.  They  will  come  from 
Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  South  Ameri- 
ca. 

During  their  10-month  stay,  they  will 
have  four  months  of  special  study  at 
Methodist-related  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison,  N.J. 


Methodists  in  the  News 

Bishop    W.    Angie    Smith    of    the 

Oklahoma-New  Mexico  Area  has  been 
elected  to  the  Oklahoma  Hall  of  Fame 
for  "achievement  in  distinguished  and 
renowned  service  to  humanity." 

H.  Lawrence  Swartz,  public  re- 
lations director  at  Lycoming  College, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  been  awarded  the 
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ADDED  WORSHIP 
SERVICE  BEAUTY 

A  complete  selection;  oil 
colors  and  shades  Send  to 
day  for  FREE  catalog  C  13 
(Choir  Robes  and  Ac- 
cessories); J-13  (Children's 
Robes);  P-13  (Pulpit  Robes); 
CF-13     (Confirmation     Robcsj 


COLLEGIATE  CAP  &  GOWN  CO. 

CHAMPAIGN.  Ill     1000  N    MARK!  I   ST 
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High     quality     12 

packages    and    bu'lt.    Just    try    our 
tasty  pecans!  You'll  agree  with  our 
customers  over  the  nation  who  say 
they're  the  best  they've  ever  eaten! 
DEAL   FOR:   *  Family   Enjoyment  in   Doz- 
ens of  Ways  •  Business  and  Personal  Gifts 
*  AN   Fund   Raising   Projects 
Pool  Your  Orders  for   Quantity   Discounts 


WRITE  NOW:  H.  M.  THAMES  PECAN  CO. 
P.  O.  Box   1 588,   Mobile.  Ala. 


HOLY  LAND  ....    EUROPEAN  SEMINAR 

Exclusive  Escort,  annual  Seminal  Departing  Pall; 
Christinas  1002  &  Eastei  1003  San  Francisco  bj 
Jet  i'"iai  Route.  Three  glorious  weeks,  visiting  8 
countries;  [leads  ol  State,  Educators,  Missionaries, 
Birtit place  <>t  Christianity,  Limit  -11  persons,  su- 
perior accommodations,  "Ask  The  .Man  Who  Has 
Been  There."  GO  Years  Combined  World  Travel. 
Walk  where  Jesus   Walked   on   River  Jordan 

AMERICAN    TRAVEL   COUNSELORS.    INC. 

PLa*a  6-3581 

57    Morninoside    Drive  Daly    City.    Calif. 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  a  long  and  cosily  search,  reprints  of  t lie  original 
1S70  revised  editions  of  the  famous  McGuffey's  Readers 
have  been  completed  and  you  can  now  purchase  exact 
copies   at   the  following   low   prices  POSTPAID: 

I st    Reader    $2.50     4th    Reader   $3.50 

2nd   Reader $2.75     5th   Reader   $3.75 

3rd    Reader   $3.25     6th   Reader  $4.25 

OLD    AUTHORS,     Dept.    TR-9,     Rowan,    Iowa 


Pews,  Pulpit  £  Chancel 

FURNITURE         a 


EARLY 
DELIVERY 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DEPT.  2 


SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


EXCELLENT 
PROFITS  i 
FOR  YOU 


on  more  than  300  fund- 
raising   items  — Scripture 
Text  Greeting  Cards,  sta- 
tionery, plaques,  religious 
specialties    of    all    kinds. 
Before  you  decide  on  a  proj- 
ect,   see    our   Free    Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


MAIL 
COUPON 


EDGAR    ROBERTS    CO.  ■  B  ■ 

1134  Stinson,  Minneapolis  13.  Minn. 
Dept.  T  92 
Send    free    catalog    and    prices. 
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Enjoy  Making 

$50  to  $250 

In  a  Little  Spare  Time 


'U-5  Box  of 

25Cards 

offered 

FREE 


■J&  /<£.  $& 

with  EXTRA  BIG  BOXES  Or^$f^* 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS      ^ 

Show  friends  MORE  FOR  THE  MONEY— not 
21,  but  25  to  36  cards  in  $1  toSl. 50  boxes.  Ex- 
clusive Name- Imprinted  cards,  SO  for  SI. 95  and 
$2.50.  Over  450  new  Christmas  and  All-Occasion 
Assortments,  Imprints,  Stationery,  Gifts. 
SEND  COUPON  FOR  SAMPLES 
No  experience  needed.  Make  60c  on  each  $1.25 
"Supreme25"  box.  Upto$1.95  profit  on  others. 
Casta  Bonus.  Money-back  Guarantee  adds  ex- 
tra profits.  Big  Imprint  Album  FREE,  Assort- 
ments and  Gift  on  approval.     Act  TODAY. 

I  CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN,  Dept.         0 

I  1400  State  Ave.,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

1  Send  money-making  kit  on  approval  with  Free  Album    i 

I  and  Free  offer  of  $1.25  "Supreme  25"  Assortment.  | 

J     NAME. _ - 

J     ADDRESS - . 

i     CITY STATE l 


for  CHOIR    PULPIT 

designs     of     ever- 
lasting    good     taste, 
for     Junior,     Senior 
Choirs    and     Clergy. 
Send     for    free 
catalog. 

,i  Relif/ious 

amey     Vestments 

1828  Church  St. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


In  Steel  or  Wood  '■ 
FOLDING  TABLES 

1  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG      I 
,  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES     ( 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.   52     SCRANTON   2,    PA. 


PHOTO  of  your  CHURCH 


r   CLUB,  SCHOOL,  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

These  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheets  and  24  en- 
velopes are  quickly,  easily  sold  for  only  $1  per 
box.  Generous  pro/its  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sight.  For  FREE  samples 
and  tested  Money -Making  Plans  just  write: 

SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 

1020  West  94th  Street       -        Chicago  20,  Illinois 


CHRISTMAS  IN  BETHLEHEM! 

This  year  why  not  join  our  Pilgrimage  to 
Palestine  (Dec.  7-Jan.  4)?  Combine  air 
travel  with  Mediterranean  cruise.  Academ- 
ic credit.  16th  tour  under  Bible  professors. 
Write  for  illustrated  folder  TODAY. 
BIBLE  LANDS  SEMINARS       Box  3-TC,  Wilmore,  Ky. 


More  Comfort  Wearing 

FALSE  TEETH 

Here  is  a  pleasant  way  to  overcome  loose 
plate  discomfort.  FASTEETH,  an  improved 
powder,  sprinkled  on  upper  and  lower  plates 
holds  them  firmer  so  that  they  feel  more 
comfortable.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste 
or  feeling.  It's  alkaline  (non-acid).  Does  not 
sour.  Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture  breath). 
Get  FASTEETH  today  at  any  drug  counter. 


teise  MOA/£Y Quick/a 


TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 

CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES   EACH  WITH  A 


first  Ralph  \V.  Sockman  Graduate  Fel- 
lowship in  Communications  Study  by 
the  Methodist  Television,  Radio,  and 
Film    Commission    (TRAFCO).    The 

grant  is  for  $3,500. 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Cox,  director  of 
the  Crusade  Scholarship  program  tor 
The  Methodist  Church,  has  received 
the  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa, 
distinguished  alumni  achievement 
award,  and  letters  of  appreciation  from 
14  nations  for  her  contribution  to  the 
scholarship  program. 

Miss     Mary     Belle     Oldridge     of 

Argonia,  Kans.,  has  been  decorated 
with  the  Fifth  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure  by  the  Japanese  government 
for  her  contribution  to  the  educational 
life  of  the  nation.  Dr.  Oldridge  re- 
cently retired  as  a  missionary  after 
teaching  in  Japanese  colleges  since  1920. 

Chaplain  (Colonel)  Charles  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Chaplains  School,  Fort  Slocum, 
N.Y.,  and  a  member  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Annual  Conference,  has  been 
nominated  as  Chief  of  Chaplains  of 
the  Army  with  rank  of  major  general. 
The  appointment  is  subject  to  U.S. 
Senate  confirmation. 


CAMERA    CLIQUE 

Hands-Doivn  Winner:  We  u'ho  handle  thou- 
sands of  photographs  each  year  often  are 
amazed  at  the  variety  of  preferences  among 
staff  members — and  still  more  amazed  when 
there  is  unanimous  praise  for  one  picture. 
We  refer  to  the  final  illustration  in  7  Ages 
of  Man  [page  44],  Here  Jack  Novak  has 
captured  the  feeling  of  "youth  like  summer 
morn,  age  like  winter  weather"  as  the  child's 
small  hand  so  "full  of  pleasance"  tenderly 
grasps  grandfather's  wrinkled  finger,  so  "full 
of   care." 

To  get  this  superlative  picture,  Novak  com- 
bined Icclmical  perfection  with  a  fine  creative 
idea.  His  Leica  Ml  icas  loaded  with  Koda- 
chrome,  the  shutter  set  a!  IftO  of  a  second, 
and  the  lens  (a  135-mm.  telephoto  with  a 
special  bellows  focusing  mount)  was  stopped 
down  to  f/22.  Illumination  came  from  an 
electric    flash. 

This  age-and-youth  subject  has  many  varia- 
tions that  could  be  arranged  by  any  serious 
camera  fan.  With  a  creative  idea,  a  little 
ingenuity,  and  technical  perfection .  you,  too, 
can   produce  a   photographic   masterpiece! 


Here  are  photo  credits  for  this  issue: 

Cover— George  P.  Miller  .  Paso  13— Walters 
Studio   .    20— TRAFCO   .    38    L.— Dr.    O.    L. 

Simpson.      On. — Milli'i -F.nlii       Studios.      K. — 

Richard  C.  Underwood  •  33  Top — AS  "do 
Perry-Atlanta,  Hot. — Don  Rutledge,  Black 
Star  •  34 — Cinema  Consultants  International 
.  .">(> — M.i\  Tharpe  •  .'!" — Frederic  R.  Kellogg 
.  :is— Leland  I).  Case  •  :!°—  I).  L.  Richard- 
son .  40-41— Richard  E.  Brock  .  43 — Charles 
r.  Reckard  .  ti— Li.  Col.  J.uk  C.  Novak  • 
71— RNS  •  75— Carl  1).  Case  .  76— Arthur 
Uhlmann  .  10  Top  I. -II  Hot.  R -42-5 1-64-65- 
()(>-(i7(i<) — George    P.    Miller. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  accepted 
Inr  nii-.C'-lJaiHMMLs  Iteniii  of  general  interest  to 
TOGETHER  readers  sueb  a>:  Sale  of  ijersonal 
property;  Ltequests  tor  item-  wentcd;  Service  offers 
ol  Interest  to  individuals  or  local  churches:  Help 
Iran  ted;  I'osltlons  wanted:  Hobby  materials  or  ex- 
changes; Houses  or  camps  for  rent;  Tours.  No 
A;:rnts  wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertis- 
ing. Rate:  Minimum  charge — J10.50  (14  words).  75c 
each  ad<liti..iia!  word.  CLOSING  DATE  SIX 
WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  (15th). 
For  use  or  ■■Box  No.  .  .  .  TOCKTHEIV:  add  11.00. 
A. I. li.s,  TOGETHER— Classified  Dept.,  Box  423, 
Park  Ridge.  ML 
CASH    MUST    ACCOMPANY    ALL    ORDERS 


HELP   WANTED 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  aged  30  to  55.  as  House 
Parents  of  12  children  aged  eleven  up,  in 
cottage  life.  Father  may  work  days  off  campus 
in  public  work  but  Mother  has  24-hour  duty 
six  days  a  week.  Want  High  School  graduates, 
of  good  character  and  zeal,  to  help  children. 
Salary  S275  plus  Board  and  Room  :  attractive 
benefits.  Write,  giving  references,  John  A. 
Hoadley,  Indiana  Methodist  Children's  Home, 
Lebanon,   Indiana. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION, 
sought  by  Methodist  church,  1.100  members, 
near  campus  of  major  state  university.  In- 
dianola Methodist  Church,  1895  Summit  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

POSITION  OPEN  ON  THE  STAFF  of  the  In- 
ternational Office  in  Richmond,  Virginia  of  a 
world-wide  welfare  missionary  organization 
assisting  over  39,000  children  in  53  countries. 
A  challenging  position.  It  would  require  a 
high-type  person  of  executive  ability,  real 
writing  skill  and  a  willingness  to  utilize  to 
the  utmost  every  talent  a  man  possesses. 
Please  write  to  Christian  Children's  Fund.  Box 
511,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

MINISTER  OF  VISITATION— retired  man— for 
flourishing  suburban  Washington,  D.  C. 
Church.  Write  TOGETHER,  Box  T-110,  1661 
No.    Northwest    Highway,    Park    Ridge.    111. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ENGAGED  IN  RESEARCH  ON  CHINESE 
customs.  Would  like  to  contact  anyone  who 
may  have  old  letters,  diaries,  papers,  etc., 
containing  impressions  or  anecdotes,  from 
persons  who  have  traveled  or  resided  in  China. 
Dates  unimportant.  Write  W.  K.  Carr.  1S34 
Connecticut  Ave..  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.C. 
If  in  Washington  area  call  Hobart  2-0306. 

POSITION  WANTED 

MINISTER  OF  MUSIC  OR  MINISTER  of  music 
and  education.  Experienced.  Good  references. 
Write  Box  T-109,  TOGETHER.  1661  No.  North- 
west Hwy.,   Park   Ridge,  Illinois. 

RESORTS 

If  you  are  a  church  woman,  you  can  have  a 
week's  vacation  very  reasonably  at  the  shore 
of  beautiful  Lake  Michigan  at  the  wonderful 
Methodist  Resort  called  Epworth  Heights.  $18 
per  week  with  marvelous  food.  Write.  Olney 
Rest  Cottage,  Epworth  Heights.  Ludington, 
Michigan. 

SPRINGBROOK  FARM  CAMP  AREA,  2  MILES 
north  of  Mohawk  Trail.  Rte.  No.  -2.  Shelburne 
Center,  Mass.  Beautiful  view.  Quiet,  rustic  sites 
among  the  pines.  Central  location  for  nearby- 
swimming,  side  trips.  NEFCA.  Wire  James 
Dean,    R.F.D.   No.    1.   Shelburne   Falls,   Mass. 

FOR   SALE 


BY  THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA 
Conference  Historical  Society:  Edward  D.  Jer- 
vey's.  History  of  Methodism  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia and  Arizona.  This  book  follows  the 
work  of  the  two  branches  of  the  church,  in 
Western  United  States,  from  the  earliest  ap- 
pointments of  preachers  to  the  Southland  by 
The  Methodist  Conference  in  1S53,  and  bv 
The  Methodist  Church  South  in  1S54.  The 
Book  is  highly  recommended  by  Bishop  Gerald 
H.  Kennedy.  Price  S3. 50.  We  pay  postage. 
Order  from  Conference  Historical  Society, 
5250  Snnta  Monica  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  29, 
California.  Orders  from  California  must  in- 
clude   14c*   sales    tax. 


Retire  m  e  n  t 


Civ-., view  (Retirement )  chili  Apartments,  planned  fol 
your  ncttve,  happiest,  leisure  years!  Your  own  private 
apartment.  Heauriiulh  appointed  dining,  commons,  and 
ieeit.it ien  areas.  Guaranteed  liii*  care  included  in  your 
lease    program,    For   lull    Information   write: 

J.    J.    Boomgard.    Crestview   Club   Apartments 
5330    Harroun    Road,   Sylvania,    Ohio 

Congenial  club-like  atmosphere.  Methodist* 
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LETTERS    (Continued   from    page    10) 

nomic  facts  of  life  won't  give  us  more 
"security" — it  will  but  destroy  that 
which  we  have. 

Too   Much   Compassion? 

JACK   IMMELL 

Clinton,   Iowa 

Re  Does  Society  Have  the  Moral 
Right  to  Take  Human  Life?  [May,  page 
34]:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  pleas 
for  clemency  for  murderers  and  other 
criminals  just  as  vicious  are  drowned 
out  by  the  cries  of  their  innocent  vic- 
tims. It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange 
quirk  of  human  nature  that  when  one 
man  cracks  another  man's  skull  with  a 
club,  the  man  who  did  the  cracking 
gets  more  attention — one  is  tempted  to 
say  more  compassion — than  the  man 
who   got   cracked. 

The   Short   of    It 

EVERETT  REID 

Mcintosh,   Fla. 

Why  waste  words  in  long-winded 
arguments  pro  and  con  capital  punish- 
ment? Your  Bible  gives  a  specific  or- 
der: 

Thou   shalt  not   kill. 

Neither  Wind,  Rain,   Nor  Water 

CARL  D.   CASE 

Aberdeen,  S.Dak. 

It's  a  long  hop  from  the  watery 
environs  of  Assateague  Island,  Md. 
[see  Methodism  Is  Re-established  on 
Assateague  Island,  Maryland,  July,  page 
52],  to  South  Dakota's  rolling  prairies, 
but  there  is  a  Methodist  similarity: 
boats! 

Here  is  a  picture  of  worshipers  ar- 
riving to  attend  morning  worship  in  the 
beautiful   Chapel   on   the   Hill   at  Lake 


To  church:    The  shortest   way. 

Poinsett  Methodist  Camp  near  Arling- 
ton, S.Dak.  They  could  come  around 
the  lake  by  car,  of  course,  but  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points 
being  what  it  is,  the  logical  mode  of 
travel  is  by  boat.  That's  Fred  Hubbard, 
camp  superintendent,  greeting  two 
families  at  the  dock.  The  8  a.m.  service 
is  held  each  Sunday,  May  through 
September. 
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What  Did  Huguenots  Die  For? 

D.  A.  McGAVRAN,  Director 

Northwest   Christian   College 

Eugene,   Orcg. 

In  French  Protestants  Rally  for  Re- 
newal of  Faith  [July,  page  29],  you  say 
the  French  Huguenots  "defied  pope 
and  king  and  died  by  the  thousands  for 
freedom  to  worship  as  they  chose."  This 
is  not  true. 

This  is  the  modern  American  pluralis- 
tic, relativistic  twist.  They  died  by  the 
thousands  for  the  true  Faith,  the 
biblical  Faith,  free  from  the  departures 
and  distortions  which  the  Roman 
Church  had  introduced. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on 
the  degree  to  which  our  society  is 
post-Christian  that,  in  an  article  exalt- 
ing the  Huguenots,  relativism  worms 
its  way  in  quite  unobserved.  I  wager 
none  of  your  readers,  except  myself, 
will  take  you  up  on  this  libel  on  the 
Huguenots. 

A  Subscriber — And   How! 

MRS.   MAY  T.  FARLOW 

Norfolk,    Va. 

I  can't  top  Mrs.  White's  80-year 
record  of  subscriptions  to  Christian 
Advocate  and  then  Together  [Letters, 
May,  page  76],  because  I'm  only  72 
this  year. 

However,  I  cannot  remember  when 
the  Methodist  publication  for  families 
wasn't  coming  to  our  home.  When  my 
husband  and  I  were  married  in  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  L. 
Shipley,  he  was  asking  for  Advocate 
subscriptions  and  both  my  husband 
and  I  entered  a  subscription — neither 
knowing  that  the  other  had. 

Those  old  copies  stir  many  precious 
memories! 

Mrs.  Pearson :  Among  the  Greatest 

CAPT.  HENRY  D.  JONES 

Chaplain,    USAF 

Taranto,  Italy 

I  was  most  pleased  to  read  of  the 
recognition  given  Mrs.  Zula  Holcomb 
Pearson  in  the  June  issue  of  Together 
[Unusual    Methodists,    page    31]. 

I  would  have  wished  for  just  a  word 
concerning  her  influence  on  the  lives  of 
her  students  beyond  the  field  of 
drama.  I  doubt  that  there  is  another 
teacher  anywhere  who  has  had  a 
greater  influence  on  the  lives  of 
young  people  than  this  wonderful  lady. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
preachers,  preachers'  wives,  and  others 
engaged  in  full-time  Christian  service 
today  who  can  look  back  and  say  that 
Mrs.  Pearson  first  kindled  the  spark 
of  service.  I,  for  one,  am  a  minister 
today  because  of  her  influence. 

When  the  history  of  Methodism  in 
Texas  is  finally  written,  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Zula  Holcomb  Pearson  should  be 
listed  with  the  greatest. 


SHOPPING  TOGETHER 


TEN    COMMANDMENTS    PENCILS 

Ton  black  lead  pencils,  each  with  a  «1  i f - 
ferent  Commandment  printed  In  toU,  Such 
a   nice    reminder    for   daily   guidance.    For 

Christmas,      Holidays,      Birthdays,      Sunday 
School.   "Honor   thy   Father  and   Mother" — 
"Remember  the  Holy  Sabbath  Day."  Add  a 
little  religion   to  each  day.   Postpaid. 
10   Pencils— $1.00  Save— Three   Sets— $2.25 

Free/   Send    for   gift   CataloK 


QIFTCRAFT, 


Dept.  T 


234  E.  47th  St. 
Chicogo  53,  III. 


LABELS  -  50* 


Rich  Gold  Trim  — Free  Plastic  Box 

Everybody  wants  labels  to  personalize  slalioncry, 
checks;  identify  books,  records.  1,001  uses;  wonderful 
gift!  Sparkling  white  gummed  paper  with  rich  gold  trim, 
distinctively  printed  in  black  with  ANY  name  and  ad- 
dress up  to  4  lines.  2"  long.  Set  of  500  Gold-Stripe  labels 
in  free  plastic  gift  box,  just  50c  postpaid.  Fast  service 
guaranteed.  Money  hack  if  not  pleased. 


Walter  Drake  &  Sons 

2609   Drake   Bldg. 
Colorado   Springs    14,  Colo. 


S*nd  lor  s£ 
f»«e  * 

Cotologue 


Day-n-Night  Mailbox  Marker  $1.95 

Your  name  (or  any  other  wording  you  want,  up 
to  17  letters  and  numbers)  appears  on  both  sides 
of  your  Day-n-Night  Mailbox  Marker — in  perma- 
nent raised  letters  that  reflect  light!  Kits  any 
mailbox — easy  to  install  in  a  minute.  Rustproof — 
made  of  aluminum;  baked  enamel  finish,  black 
background,  white  letters.  Perfect  gift  for  Christ- 
mas! Your  marker  shipped  within  48  hours.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  back.  Only  $1.95 
postpaid  from  Spear  Engineering  Company,  441-4 
Spear  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Ordering 
Stamps  or  Cards? 

TOGETHER  accepts  advertisements 
only  from  reliable  dealers.  If  the 
advertisement  mentions  the  word 
"approval"  or  "approvals,"  the 
dealer  intends  to  send  a  selection  of 
merchandise  known  as  "approvals" 
in  addition  to  any  free  items  or  ones 
you  have  paid  for  in  advance.  If  you 
keep  any  of  the  "approval"  items, 
you  must  pay  for  them  and  return 
the  ones  you  do  not. 
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(crood  coffee 
trio! 
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THREE  SIZES 

30. ..55. ..OR  75  CUPS. 

WEST  BEND'S 

EASY-TO-USE 

AUTOMATIC  "PERKS" 


%- 


All  the  delicious,  flavorful  coffee  you  need 

for  any  dinner  event  or  circle  meeting. 
So  easy,  too.    You  just  pour  in  water, 

add  coffee  and  plug  in  the  West  Bend 
automatic  coffee  maker.    Choose  from 
three  sizes;  in  polished  aluminum. 

JUJestBewi) 

Dept.  599 

THE  WEST  BEND  COMPANY,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

ORGANIZATIONS:  GET 
A  WEST  BEND  COFFEE 

PERCOLATOR  FREE  for  selling 

Christmas  Cards  ...  36  boxes  —  for  the  30  cup 
size;  50  boxes  —  for  the  55  cup  size;  60  boxes  for 
the  75  cup  size.  It's  easy!  No  money  in  advance. 
Send  name,  address  and  organization  name  today  for 
full   details  and  2  boxes  of  cards  on  approval. 

HOLIDAY  CO.,  DEPT.  1-222,  BEDFORD,  VA. 


PULPIT  &  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

mm     Mar,cinO  125  Years  of         n 

l0J7     Service  to  the  Church     196Z 

and  Clergy 

COX  SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131    Eosl    23rd    Street,  New  York    10,  N.Y. 


DOES  YOUR 
ORGANIZATION  NEED  MONEY? 


Sell    our    delicious    Pennsylvania    Dutch 
Butter   Mints    and    Peanut    Crunch. 

COMBINATION    SPECIAL 


FEEDING  FIFTY 


6  doz.  Butter  Mints 

(12  oz.  tins) 

6  doz.  Peanut  Crunch | 

(1   lb.  tins) 


total  cost  $100.00 
Sell  for  $1.00  each 

YOUR  PROFIT  $44.00 


We  pay  all  freight  charges.  Send  NO  money 
with  order.  Remit  in  30  days.  Purchase  must  be 
authorized  by  your  church  or  organization. 


Ship  us  12  doz.  Special 
Check  here  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  complete  catalog. 


PENNSYLVANIA    DUTCH    CANDIES 

Mount    Holly    Springs,  Pennsylvania 
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_L>  OT  ALL  church  meals  re- 
quire recipes  that  will  serve  50  or 
100.  Probably  the  most  satisfying 
Christian  fellowship  grows  out  of 
small  groups  where  friendships  can 
be  deepened  and  ideas  and  ideals 
exchanged  in  informal  conversation. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  small  din- 
ners the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T. 
Browne  hold  for  new  members  of 
the  Southwest  Methodist  Church  in 
suburban  Houston,  Tex.  These  sim- 
ple buffet  meals  at  the  parsonage 
give  church  newcomers  a  chance 
to  eat  and  talk  together,  and  fel- 
lowship  develops   quickly. 

At  a  recent  new-member  dinner. 
Mrs.  Browne  served  a  potato  and 
chicken  casserole  based  on  a  recipe 
from  Fairfield,  Maine.  It  was  cre- 
ated by  a  Woman's  Society  member 
with  the  melodious  name  of  Elodia 
Odlin,  and  it  came  to  me  from 
Mrs.  Arah  B.  Sherrard,  Woman's 
Society  president.  It  can  be  found, 
too,  in  the  society's  Methodist  Cool^ 
Bool{,  which  was  printed  in  1959 
by     the     Bev-Ron     Publishing     Co. 


O    7  / 


Starting  with  Mrs.  Odlin's  basic 
recipe  for  6  to  8  servings  (see  be- 
low), Mrs.  Browne  varied  it  by 
doubling  the  chicken  and  adding 
"a  little  Cheddar  cheese  and  some 
mushrooms."  With  it  she  served 
green  beans,  molded  salad,  hot  rolls, 
coffee,  and  a  dessert  she  calls  Flower 
Carden  Cake — actually  angel  food 
cake  broken  in  pieces,  combined 
with  lemon  chiffon  pic  filling,  ami 
chilled  in  the  refrigerator.  The 
guests  served  themselves,  buffet- 
style. 

This  is  the  kind  of  informal, 
friendly  entertaining  that  puts  the 
least  strain  on  the  hostess — who  can 
prepare  most  of  the  food  ahead  and 
have  more  time  to  be  with  her  guests 
— and  on  the  food  budget.  Yet,  cas- 
seroles give  a  creative  cook  full 
scope  to  practice  her  art. 

1  would  like  to  hear  about  your 
Eavorite  casseroles,  particularly  those 
you  have  served  to  small  church 
groups  or  taken  to  bigger,  covered- 
dish  affairs.  Write  me  at  Box  423, 
Park   Ridge,   111.— Sally   Wesley 


POTATO  AND  CHICKEN  CASSEROLE 
(for  6  to  8  people) 


1   cup  cooked  chicken 

1  can  cream  of  chicken  soup 
diluted   with    '2    cup    milk 

2  tablespoons  butter 


4  cups  sliced  raw  potatoes 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Vs   teaspoon  pepper 

1    tablespoon  flour 

Potato  chips  or  bread  crumbs 

Crease  casserole.  Arrange  alternate  layers  of  potato  and  chicken. 
Add  salt,  pepper,  and  flour.  Melt  butter  and  add  to  soup.  Pour 
over  ingredients.  Top  with  crumbled  potato  chips  or  buttered 
bread  crumbs.  Bake  45  minutes  in  350-degree  oven  with  cover 
on.   Remove  cover  and  bake  30  minutes   longer  at  350  degrees. 

Together /September    1962 


PRO 


e  best  fall  fund-raiser  ...  by  more  than  8,000  civic  clubs; 
immunity,  women's,  and  fraternal  organizations;  Church  and 
inday  School  groups;  young  folks,  Scouts  and  schools.  .  .  . 

SUCCESSFUL 


jbs  and  groups  .  .  .  LIKE  YOURS  .  .  .  every  year  offer 
e  product  .  .  .  &e/ii#/i'i  Old  Home  Fruit  Cake  .  .  . 
at  has  been  proved  where  it  counts  most  ...  in  SUC- 
ESSFUL  FALL  FUND  RAISING.  .  .  . 


CLUB-tested  .  .  .  not  opinion,  trend  or  survey 
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From  the  collector's  point  of  view,  TO- 
OTHER offers  a  unique  opportunity.  In 
;h  a  collection  one  brings  together  the 
ry  best  in  art  and  writing  on  modern 
Ejects  assured  that  ideas  expressed  both 
■  ough  the  written  word  and  pictures  have 
33  carefully  screened  and  represent  the 
ry  best  that  Christian  journalism  has  to 


er 


The  pride  of  Methodism  is  greatly  flat- 
tered by  TOGETHER.  Identifying  the  best 
in  Christian  journalism  with  the  average 
layman  does  a  great  deal  for  him  as  a 
Christian.  It  is  good  that  we  have  a  church- 
wide  publication  that  brings  world-wide 
Methodism   TOGETHER." 

by  the  Rev.  Edgar  B.  Purdy 


Is  your  church  a  'TOGETHER  CHURCH"?  Write  today  for  our  bright  new  materials  on  the 


TOGETHER  is  a  source  of  comfort  and 
inspiration  to  the  shut-in.  Here  the  Rev 
nr>2y  r>shares  an  observation  with  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Barnett  and  her  sister,  Miss  Edna 
Throgmorton. 
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>rogram  of  the  church 
rial  and  literary  material 
This  picture  brings  to- 
rt teachers  in  a  study  of 
ciples. 


A  glance  at  the  cover  pages  for  TO- 
GETHER's  first  five  years  reveals  the  beau- 
ty of  the  art  work  and  indicates  the  range 
of  material  covered   in   the   magazine. 

A  tyP'cal  study  group  is  illustrated  by  the 
25  Club"  that  meets  regularly  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  for  study,  prayer,  and  fel- 
lowship. TOGETHER  has  provided  a  de- 
parture for  study  on  various  occasions. 


201    Eighth   Avenue,  South 


DO  YOU  NEED 

EXTRA   MONEY? 

■ft  .-,..  yft..  nothing  to  wi_ 


$75.00 

IS  YOURS 
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RADIANT  SPLENDOR 
CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 
21  really  deluxe  cards. 
Excitingly  different 


DAINTY  SEMEME 
ALL  OCCASION  ASSOR 
21  distinctive 
of  rare  I 
Tremendous 


WARM  AND  FRIENDLY 
CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT1 
21  exquisite  cards 
with  an  original,  artistic 
use  of  color.  Stunning 


for  selling  only  100  boxes  of  our  Radiant  Splendor 

Christmas  Card  assortment,  $32.50  for  selling  50  boxes, 

$15.00  for  25  boxes,  etc.  You  can  make  a  few  dollars 

or  hundreds  of  dollars.  All  you  do  is  call  on  neighbors, 

friends  and  relatives  anywhere  in  your  spare  time. 

Everyone  needs  and  buys  Christmas  Cards. 

Cut  out  Business  Reply  Card  below  —  mail  it  toda 


—  and  free  samples  of  personalized  Christmas  Cards 
and  stationery  —  plus  other  leading  boxes  will  be  sent 
you  immediately  on  approval  for  30  day 
free  trial  with  full  details  of  our  easy  money- 
making  plan.  No  experience  necessary. 

IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  TRY 


Last  year  some  folks  made  only  $25  to  $50  while 
others  made  $150  —  $250  —  $500  and  more  selling 
our  entire  line  of  greeting  cards.  Many  church 
groups,  organizations,  schools,  lodges,  etc.  do 
this  year  after  year.  Everybody  buys  Christmas  cards. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

f  WRAPPING  ENSEMBLE 

20  gay,  colorful  giant 

sheets  plus  matching 

gift  tags.  Terrific 


Good  Housekeeping) 

li<V  GUARANTEES  ^J 

^-^"ro.  REFUND  TOCONjV^ 


GOLDEN  LEAVES 

STATIONERY  ENSEMBLE 

Dainty  raised  design 

on  rich  vellum  with 

charming  ribbon  tie. 

Just  lovely 


PERSONAUWO     \     pin  jn  Name  And  Addres$  on  Reply  Card  Below-CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TOOAY-No  Stamp  Necessary 


HOLY  NIGHT 

CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 

21  reverently  beautiful  cards  with 

Holiday  sentiments  and  Scripture 

Verses.  An  outstanding  box 


CUT   OUT 

BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

AT   RIGHT 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

No  Stomp  Necessary 


CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 
Dept.  F-33,  White  Plains,  New  York 
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FROM: 

Your 
Name 


Address- 


City. 


.Zone. 


.Apt.  No. 
-State- 


FIRST  CLASS 

PERMIT  No.    589 

White  Plains.  New  York 


BUSINESS      REPLY      MAIL 

NO  POSTAGE  STAMP  NECESSARY  IF  MAILEO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY 


Dept.  F-33 


CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 

White  Plains,   New  York 
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